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There is no virtue in mistakes, but 
there may be virtue in a willingness 
to risk making them. It is not of necessity the most 
ereditable thing to say of a man that he never made 
a mistake. The first question concerning him is 
whether he ever dared anything. -‘‘ There are peo- 
ple who make no mistakes because théy never wish 
to do anything worth doing,’’ says Goethe. But 
with such persons their whole life is a mistake. Bet- 
ter to run a risk sometimes than never to do anything 
with a risk in it. 


The Greater Mistake 


- 
Sound and noise may be diametri- 
cally opposed to each other... In 
the communication of ideas by spoken words, a Well 
ag in instrumental music and ether ways, sound per- 
forms a very important office to man. But without 


Seund, or Noise 


help, to the conveying of ideas. 


some such definite end it degenerates into mere noise. 
When there is more sound than is required to make 
speech audible, it becomes an obstacle, instead of a 
It is sometimes the 
case that the more the noise the less intelligible is the 
sound. A public speaker or teacher who thinks that 
earnestness means noise defeats the puPpose of spoken 
language. Sound with a right purpose is a blessing ; 
mere noise is a nuisance. 


= 


It often takes more time to do a 
short thing than it does to do a 
long thing. It may be easy enough to write a letter, 
or to make a speech, or to teach a Bible lesson, if you 
have no limits of time or space, and can spin out the 
thing indefinitely. But if you would like to*write a 
dozen pages, or to occupy an hour in talking, it takes 
time and thought, ability, and hard work, to condense 
your material within the limits of a page of paper, or 
ten minutes of time. Yet this power does exist, and 
can. be attained, if we will realize its importance, 
and are determined to keep within our bounds, It 
is a shame not to do the work essential to condensa- 
tion and brevity, when it should be done. 
7? 


Taking Time to 
be Short 


immorality of _ Attractiveness is essential to instruc- 
Duiness tiveness. If you would hold the 
attention of a pupil, a parishioner, or a reader, you 
must first attract him, then interest him, and finally, 
or incidentally as you proceed, you can profit him. 
If one whose attention you would have in order to 
teach him some important truth will not listen to you, 
he is not so much to blame as you are. You ought 
to get his attention and hold it. You could if you 
were competent to your task. An eminent Bible 
teacher, asking a friend whether his critical notes on 
the sacred text were made too dry or too technical 
for their readers, said pungently, ‘‘I hold dulness to 
be immoral.’’ That's it. The teacher who fails to 
have the attention and interest of his pupils may 
fail because of his immorality. 
SOW 
What we see must depend on the 
direction in which we look. A 
gentleman believed he had lost a watch-trinket, on 
which he set great value, during a walk through the 
woods. He retraced his steps, but no longer sdw 
the graceful outlines of the trees, the green abun- 
dance of the leaves, and the graceful tracery of the 
white clouds upon the blue sky. - He was looking 
downward, among the fallen and parched leaves, the 
scanty grass, the gnarled. roots, and the unfragrant 
weeds which hemmed his pathway. One bit of gold 
made him alive to what was below him, and dead to, 
what was above him. And so the yellow magnet 
which mammon uses can draw -away men’s hearts 
from the beautiful and gracious facts of the spiritual 
life to the mere refuse, weeds, and muck of the world. 
Just the reverse of the Christian’s attitude, as he 
looks up, and not down.. He seeks the things which 
are above, and sets his mind on them, and not on 
the things that are upon the earth. He has been 
made sharer of a life from above, and what belongs 
to it are the precious realities of his existence. 


Looking Up 


Illumination is the first step towards 
reformation. Until light falls on 
our conduct we cannot know where to change, it. 
The city of Glasgow finds great encouragement to 
pay for the lighting of hallways and other dark 
places, because ‘‘one lamp is as effective as a con- ~ 
stable.’’ Since such lighting has been undertaken 
at the public expense, more crime has been brought 
to light than before, but the proportion of crime to ~ 
the population has been lessened. Material light in 
our cities, intellectual and spiritual light in our 
families and schools, and in our own souls, will 
reveal more than we before suspected of the exist- 
ence of what is injurious and evil, while at the same 
time it will help to lessen that-evil. More light and 
fuller is what we need. No change for the better 
will come about except as light is freely poured from 
higher sources. Light scatters darkness, and with it 
the evil that seeks and loves the cover of darkness. 
Following the order of God’s mighty movements vs 
wise and safe for us. In throwing such light as w 


Why Light is 
Needed 


are able on every theme, on every act, we are obey-\ 


ing the first imperative signaling order of the uni- ( 


verse, ‘* Let there be light.’’ 


CAD 


The Curse of Uselessness if 


H 
+ lesson for all times. There had been a great 
battle. A country’s very life was in the iss» 7 
When the call for men went forth, and patriots ain 
all over the land heeded the call, one hamlet d’ nha 
respond. _ Then in the song of victory that Wi tndo- 
after the battle, when the valiant deeds of thi. but 
that clan had been recounted, there came this fi€ay 


strain, ‘‘ Curse ye Meroz, said the angel of the Lord, ~ 


curse ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof; because 
they came not to the help of the Lord, to the help 
of the Lord against the mighty.’’ 


What was the reason for this curse? What had 
the inhabitants of Meroz done? They had not 
joined with the enemies of the country. They had 


not harbored the foe within their gates. They had 
only not come to the battle when the call rang in 
their ears. pa 

Men search now in vain for the site of Meroz. 
is not marked on any map. 


the place has perished. 


It 
The very memory of 
This single vindictive strains 
in the old song of victory is the single mention of it 
in any book. The word stands only as the symbol 
of a curse for not doing one’s duty. It represents 
the man who, when other men are loyal, remains 
neutral ; when others are in the midst of the battle, 
braving danger, receiving wounds, is found hiding at 
home, taking no part in the struggle. Meroz stands 
for the man who shirks his duty, who abides at ease 
when he ought to-be at the forefront of the field. 
The story is old, but the lesson is always timely. 

Every good cause is the cause of God. Christ’s 
kingdom comes not only in the personal sanctifica- 
tion of his. followers as they yield heart and life to 
his sway, it comes also in every struggle between 
right and wrong, between purity and corruption, in 
every movement for reform, in every holy sentiment, 
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ERE is an old-time curse that has a suggestive / 
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‘The battle is going on forever in this world, and the 
7 _ trumpet is evermore sounding, calling men to the 
help of the Lord against the mighty. It is not 
enough not to be against the right’and good ; God 
wants us to come to his help im every contest. Not 
_ to act for God is to act against him. ‘ He that is 
_ hot with me,’’ said the Master, ‘‘ is against me.’’ 

Many of the gravest and most serious sins of men 
are sims of not doing. _No wickedness is charged 
' against Meroz. The people were cursed because 

hey did nothing. It was a sin of omission. There 
"are other illustrations. The priest and the Levite 
’ ‘id not do any injury to the wounded man. They 
did not rob him, did not smite him, did not say 
> abusive or unkind words to him. Yet every one 
who reads the story says at once that they did this 
man grievous wrong, sinned most sorely against him. 
They did it by not rendering to him love's offices, 
by passing him by, and leaving him unhelped in his 
bitter need.. They came not to the help of thé Lord 
mm this sufferer’s behalf. In our Lord’s picture of 

_ ‘the last judgment, those who are set on the left 
hand are condemned, not for evil wrought by them, 

not for wicked deeds they had done, but because 

they came not to the help of the Lord in feeding the 

hungry, giving drink to the thirsty, providing for the 
_ ~meedy, visiting the sick. They are condemned for 
». not doing. 
We need to think carefully of our own lives in the 
Eght of this teaching. It is not enough that we are 
honest, truthful, upright, diligent in business, and 
faithful in our religious duties ; are we neglecting the 
o. _ duties of love which wait for ys at every turn? We 
are to be judged by the things we leave undone 
_ quite as much as by the things we do which we 
aught not to have done. Many people imagine that 
they are very good because they have not done cer- 
tain openly wicked things ; but one may be able to 

>. hold up his hands, and say, ‘‘ My hands are un- 
° ar stained by any guilt,’’ and yet the heaviest curse 
Ea may hang over him, because he has not done the 
<< things he ought to have done. 

: It may have been cowardice that kept the inhabi- 
- 4 tants of Meroz from coming to the help of the Lord 
‘ that day ; for the enemies who were to be met had 

~chariots of iron, and were fierce and cruel. At least, 
ks “here is no doubt that the cause of the inactivity of 
ny men in the Lord’s work in these days is moral 

wdice. ‘They have not the courage to confess 

Aselves Christians. They are afraid to be singu- 
_#r. They are not brave enough to take a side on 
i= great moral questions. So they hide away and stay 
’ back in their tents when they ought to be in the 
field fighting the Lord’s battles. Far more people 
than we care to confess are useless to Christ because 
of their moral cowardice. 

Or these people may have thought that they were 
so few in number that they could be of but little use, 
and that it was not worth while for them to go up to 
the battle. Many Christian people are rendered 
useless through the same false sentiment. They 
have no gifts, they say, and cannot do anything ; so 
- . hey stay in the background, and come not to the 

_, help of the Lord. 

Israel won the battle that day without the men of 
Meroz, but it might easily have been that the ab- 
sence of a few men from the ranks had caused 
deseat. There are times when the failure of one 
person to do his duty in his place will bring disaster 
to the cause. A young girl found herself the only 
> Christian in a school of a hundred. Her first 
' thought was that no good could come from her con- 
fessing her Master amid such worldly antagonism. 
One little candle could give no light worth while in 
all that darkness. But her second thought was that 
‘she dare not fail to confess Christ. ‘‘I am the only 
ome he has here,’’ she said, ‘‘and'I must confess 
him.”’ 

No one can tell what a loss it would have been to 
the cause of Christ in that school if she had not 
















































































come to 0 his & iidp. However sina the talline of 


any Christian may be, or however little he can do, 
the Master needs him, and something will go wrong 
if he fails to de his duty. The humblest of us-dare 
not fail ever, for God meeds us and our gift, however 
small it may be, and our not coming te his help will 
make disaster to some cause or to some other life. 
Or even if it should make no difference to the cause 
of Christ whether we do our part or not, it makes 
infinite difference to ourselves. “The consequence 
of the one-talented man’s failure to use his talent 
was that he lost it. The penalty of uselessness always 
is the loss of power to be useful. The battle was 
won without Meroz, but Meroz never got back what 
it dost that day. 

Or it may have been self-indulgence that kept the 
inhabitants of Meroz away from the battle. ‘Fhey 
had their own little affairs to attend to,—their vine- 
yards, their gardens, their fields. They were com- 
fortable in their pleasant homes among the hills. Of 
course, they were interested in the saving of their 
country, butgyas almost everybody was hurrying to 
the field, victory was certain without their help. So 
they self-indulgently kept out of the conflict, and 
stayed quietly at home. They seemed’to be saving 
their lives, sparing themselves much cost and sacri- 
fice. Yes, but when it was all over, and the victory 
had been won, acurse rang out against them because 
they had not come to the help of the Lord. This 
was the result of their self-saving. 

No doubt, if the thoughts of men’s hearts were 
read, it would appear that much of the uselessness 
of people’s lives can be traced to self-indulgence, 
unwillingness to make sacrifices for the sake of 
Christ’s kingdom. The centering of. thought and 
effort on ourselves is always a fatal error in a life, 
and draws a curse with it. He who saves his life 
loses it. Yet it is easy to allow the self-indulgent 
spirit to-creep into one’s life. Others need us, but 
we are busy with our own affairs, and are not willing 
to put ourselves out to serve them. - To do what is 
required, we should have to miss some pleasant en- 
gagement,—a dinner, or a party, or give up our own 
comfort and ease. ‘There is a brief struggle, and 
then we decide that we cannot turn aside to give the 
help. That is, we come not to the help of the 
Lord. We have saved our life. We are spared 
the discomfort of the self-denial Our hands are 
not soiled with the rough work. We have our 
money still in our pocket. But as we go back to 
our self-seeking pursuit we hear the echo of a cursé, 

‘* Because they came not to the help of the Lord."’ 

Even in our Christian life the danger in self-seek- 
ing is imminent. It is not enough that we find 
Christ for ourselves. If we rest satisfied with this, 
and sit down to the enjoyment of the blessings and 
privileges of friendship with Christ, giving no thought 
to the saving of others, we are guilty of the worst 
selfishness. Only once did Jesus hang upon the 
cross, giving his life for the world. But he would 
have his followers continue that sacrifice evermore in 
the eyes of men. It is not enough to hold up the 
cross in our preaching, in our hymns and prayers, in 
the Lord’s Supper. We must have thecross in our 
own life, we must live the life of self-sacrificing love 
of which the cross is the symbol. 

The application of the lesson must rest with each 
one’s own conscience. The curse is not against the 
enemies of Christ, but against those who call them- 
selves -his friends, and who come not to his help 
against the mighty. 
tion, but of imactivity, the curse of hiding away at 
ease when the Lord’s cause needs all one’s energy, 
the curse, not of fighting against the Lord, but of not 
fighting with him. The impulse of the lesson should 
bring us out of our hiding-places to declare ourselves 
unequivocally on the Lord's side, and to stand forth 
boldly among his friends. This is no time for secret 
discipleship. Cowardice is treason to the King. We 
should gather close about our Master with holy devo- 


It is the curse, not of opposi~ 


tion, and Sint to ‘hie aids Gadeeabas Katie To. 
shirk our duty now is to miss the crown at the end. 

















This department has its purpose and itd limitations. Its pur- 
pose is the giving and answering of such of the letters received 
by che Editor as, in his cdpinion, have, or ought to have, an inter- a 
est :o readers generally, and for which the space can conveniently 
be found. Its limitations are fixed by the requirements of oth: . 
departments. There are times when ten letters which might © 
have a place here are received, when only one can be printed. 
Letters are warmly welcomed, and they are cordially invited, 
Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter either answered 
or read by the Editor. The signature to every letter or postal 
card in an unfamiliar handwriting is first looked for. If that be 
lacking, the document is at once destroyed unread. 
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Pp ing Vor It is encouraging to those who ee 

of The pare The Sunday School Times to, 
Sunday School Times {now that it is so valued by readers 
that they desire to preserve its successive numbers, in , 
whole or in part, for future reference. Various expedi- 
ents for such preservation have recently been suggested 
in these columns. Perhaps enough has already been 
said on the subject, but the following appreciative werds 
from a valued pastor im Pennsylvania may meet the 
views of other readers who deem entire files of the paper 
worthy of a place in their library : 


Some time ago, one of my members said, as a reason for a cer- 
tain act, ‘* My conscience compelled me to it." Even if I did not 
do so for other reasons, my conscience would com el me to write 
and thank you for your help through The Sunday School Times, 
During the ten years I have been preaching the gospel I have 
found constant help in the paper, especially in the editorials, I 
have been amused at the ideas of correspondents in Notes on Open 
Letters. I can't afford either to ‘‘cut"’ or “ split’’ the paper, so I 
carefully preserve it entire, and have each year’s numbers bound. 
In my little library of over two thousand yolumes the ‘sixteen 
bound volumes (from 1880 to 1895) are among the most highly 
prized. 


Among the many subscribers who -have -written,at 
different times, to say that they thus were accustomed 
to preserve bound volumes of The Sunday School Times 
for a series of years, there may be mentioned Bishop 
Ellicott of Gloucester and Bristol, and the late Professor 
Ezra Abbot of Harvard University... Many who are not 
so widely known as these scholars write similarly. It is 
far more gratifying to both Editor and Publisher to learn 
that the entire paper is deemed worthy of preservation 
than to ‘be assured that the editorials are thought most 
valuable by a special reader. 
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a oe There are questions about Bible geog- 
Tribes of Judah and raphy, as well as about Bible chro- 
Benjamin nology, that cannot be answered in 
any on¢ way to the satisfaction of all inquirers, even 
though several possible answers may show that no 
insurmountable difficulty is involved in seemingly con- 
flicting statements. One of these questions is thus 
brought forward again, by a Michigan reader : 


Tene eee 
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Will you please throw some light, in Notes on Open Letters, 
on the following question, and oblige a constant reader? In f 
t Kings rz : 13, as also in t Kings 12: 36, we find that God makes 
a promise to leave one tribe to the house of David ; bytin r Kings , 

I : 30 we read of twelve pieces, or tribes, of which ten were given f 
to Jeroboam. This leaves two tribes. We also read in 2 Chron- 
icles 11 : i that two tribes remained with Rehoboam ; namely, 
Judah and Benjamin. Why was only one tribe mentioned? 
Was the tribe of Benjamin so smal! that it was not worth while —_. 
to take am account of ? 


o~ 


Several answers have been suggested to these ques- 
tions, yet no one answer is accepted by all The tribe ~~ 
of Benjamin was always associated with the tribe of — 
Judah. Invthe division of the kingdom of Solomon the tae 
tribe of Benjamin in its entirety did not go with either — 
kingdom. A portion of its territory and its people weg 
with Judah, and a portion with Ephraim. Jerusalem ~ 
was mainly within the territorial limits of Benjamin, but — 
it was the capital city of the kingdom of Judah. i 
is a Jewish tradition that the tribal line so ran that halk 
altars and the sanctuary of the temple of Solomon 
in Benjamin, and the temple courts were in Judah. "4 
might be said that Judah included Benjamin in the — he 
same sense that England includes Wales, as Lng-and 
does not include Scotland or Ireland. 
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“A New Year’s Song 


. By Clinton Scollard 


HE last red rays decline 
Across the whited wold ; 
From the horizon line 
Slow fades the year's last gold. 


Time, with averted eyes, 
Goes down the darkening way ; 
. But he renewed shall rise 
Light-hearted as the day. 


Upon his cheek shall Youth 
Show the rose-miracle ; 

Upon his brow shall Truth 
O’er Wrong the victory tell. 


Treasure the thought sublime, 
O journeying soul! that saith 
4 That thou shalt, e’en as Time, 
Have triumph over Death. 


Clinton, N. Y. 
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“ McLaren of Manchester” ' 
By C. B. 


LEXANDER McLAREN was born in Glasgow on 
the 11th of February, 1826. 
devout, upright Scotchman, was the pastor of a Baptist 
church in that city, but, as is usual 
among the ‘‘Scotch Baptists,’’ his 
whole time was not given to the 
church, but he was also engaged in 
business. 
rom his earliest days to regard 
personal religion as the one great 
reality of life, and at the age of 
eleven, on a profession of faith, 
he was baptized. He attended 
the high school of his native 
city, and both there and at its 
university acquitted himself with distinction ; but he 
was still quite young when his famiiy removed to 
London. 

Soon after, he. applied for admission to the Baptist 
College, then at Stepney. His appearance was so youth- 
ful; when he presented himself before the committee, 
that they had difficulty in believing he was-the ‘ Mr. 
McLaren ’’ whom they had resolved to see first, as the 
writer of a remarkable paper that had gained their un- 
qualified approval. 

The youngest of his family by five or six years, he had 
no playmate at home. This circumstance told on him 
’ as a boy, making it natural for him to find companion- 
ship in books ; and this early acquired’ love of reading 
led to those habits of systematic study to which he has 
steadily adhered through his whole career. Before he 
had completed his twentieth year he had taken the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts at London University, and 
had been chosen as minister by the Baptist church wor- 
shiping in Portland Chapel, Southampton. 

When he entered on his work, the church was by no 
means in a flourishing condition, and the membership 
was very small; but after he began his ministry the num- 
bers gradually increased. He worked hard, attended to 
every branch of church work, and, desiring to raise the 
standard of Sunday-school teaching, he formed a class 
for teachers, which he himself taught. For twelve years 
_he remained at his first post, notwithstanding many 

temptations to leave it. His reputation as a powerful 
preacher grew, men of influence gathered around him, 
and his services were increasingly in request for ‘‘ special 
occasions.’’ But he avoided dissipation of energy ; he 
“rarely left his own pulpit, and each sermon preached 
there was the result of earnest study. 

In 1858 he went to préach for one Sunday at Union 
“Chapel, Oxford Road, Manchester, the pastorate of which 
was vacant. At the close of the morning service the 

_ deacons arranged for a church meeting to be held on the 


Peery 

1 Note.—This is the first of a sevies of biographical sketches of those who 
write regularly on the International lessons for The Sunday School Times. 
Tue Epiror. 


His father, a shrewd, 


His son ‘was taught 





Alexander McLaren, D.D. 
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Monday evening, and before twenty-four hours had 
passed an énthusiastic call was sent him, There was 
hesitation in accepting it. Twelve years had bound him 
in affection to his people, and it was hard to exchange 
the beauty of the sunny south, in which he delighted, 
for grimy Lancashire. But he could not put aside this 
invitation as he had done former ones ; it was God's call. 

On the first Sunday in July, 1858, Mr. McLaren began 
the pastorate which continues to this day, and which has 
made the name ‘‘McLaren of Manchester’’ known 
throughout Christendom. He took root in Manchester 
from the first. Crowds did not go to hear him as they 
go to a merely ‘‘popular’’ preacher, but earnest men 
and women came, recognized him as a teacher, and 
remained. After some years, to accommodate the ever- 
increasing congregation, a handsome new chapel was 
built, with large lecture hall and numerous class-rooms. 
The old name, however, of Union Chapel, was retained. 
Gradually his name became a tower of strength to any 
cause with which he identified himself. 

Through Dr. McLaren's whole career (the University 
of Edinburgh, in 1877, conferred upon him the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Divinity), his services have been 
eagerly desired by the leaders of good work in Manches- 
ter and far beyond it ; but, while anxious to help schemes 
for social and moral improvement, he has firmly held 
‘that he 
should concentrate his intellectual force on the one work 
When he does appear on the platform, 
he is enthusiastically received. He has never allowed 
his people to expect much from him in the way of pas- 
toral visitation ; and now his colleague, the Rev. J. E. 


that for a minister the-secret of success is 


of preaching. 


Roberts, M.A., B.D., relieves him almost entirely from 
He rather avoids society, and yet, 
when induced to enter it, no trace remains of unwilling- 
In the 
social circle, his look, his voice, his whole bearing, are 


that branch of work. 
ness, far less unfitness, to take a leading part. 


as ‘‘magnetic’’ as in the pulpit. 

There is a deep vein of shyness in Dr. McLaren's 
nature, which makes ‘‘ personal dealing,’’ as it is called, 
difficult for him ; but in addressing hundreds he does 
deal personally with each. In a character sketch which 
appeared in The Christian some years ago, it is truly 
said: ‘* Dr.*McLaren cannot be described. . We may 
speak of the spare figure, quivering with life and feeling ; 
of the firm-set mouth, the unmistakable sign of. a tre- 
mendous will ; of eyes that, pierce and shine, and seem 
to compass everybody and everything in their quick, 
lightning glance ; or of the strangely magnetic voice, — 
but in vain. We may describe his preaching as ‘ logic 
on fire,’ or say that his words thrill like electricity ; that 
he speaks like one wholly possessed by his theme, 
or that the speaker’ s foul ensemble gives one the best idea 
possible of etherealized matter, of spirit overpowering 
matter, —but all fails. The man must be seen and heard 
to be understood.”’ 

Dr. McLaren’s first volume of sermons (‘‘ Sermons 
Preached in Manchester’) was published in 1860, the 
second series in 1869, and these have passed through 
many editions. Many volumes have followed since, all 
reaching that high standard of intellectual grasp, beauty 
of language, and deep spirituality, which he has taught 
his readers to expect.. His contributions to the ‘ Ex- 
positor's Bible,'’—one volume on the Epistles of Colos- 
sians and Philemon, and three volumes on the Book of 
Psalms, —are of themselves sufficient to place him in the 
front rank of living expositors. Readers of The Sunday 
School Times do not need to be reminded of his excel- 
lent weekly articles on the International lessons* which 
they have now for many years enjoyed and valued. 

In 1856, Dr. McLaren was married to his coysin most 
happily, —a deep, true union of heart and life. In 1880 
he was laid aside by illness for a year, the only break in 
his fifty years’ ministry. In 1884, after a week's illness, 
his wife died. This changed the world to him ; but his 
faith did not falter, and now hallowed traces of an ‘ ac- 
cepted sorrow’’ can be seen in the lines of his face, 
heard in the pathetic ring of his clear voice, and, above 
all, in the chastened, tender, but always manly, strain 
of his mature teaching. His two eldest daughters are 
married, grandchildren are growing up around him, and 
one daughter and his only son still share his home. 

During the year just passed, Dr. McLaren completed 
fifty years of ministerial service. An influential commit- 
tee of citizens of Manchester, representing all denomina- 
tions and political parties, was formed fittingly to com- 
memorate his jubilee. He also received congratulatory 

















































































addresses from his ministerial brethren of the Baptist and 
Corigregational churches, and many good wishes from 
both sides of the Atlantic. 


HD 
The First Snowfall 
By John B. Tabb 


HE Fir-tree felt it with a thrill 
- And murmur of content: 
The last dead Leaf its cable slipt, 
And from its moorings went ; 


The selfsame silent messenger 
To one the shibboleth 

Of Life imparting, and to one 
The countersign of Death, 


Ellicott City, Md. 
(YHa> 
Hittite-Armenian Inscription of 
Sargon’s Time 


By Professor Dr. Peter Jensen 


|* THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES of March 25 and 

April 1, 1893, I published the first account of my 
deciphering of the so-called Hittite inscriptions. Since 
then the Hittite question in its new form, as is doubtless 
known to many of my readers, has remained the ques- 
tion of the day. 

In 1894 I was able to publish a detailed account in 
the forty-¢ighth volume of the German Oriental Society, 
in which, on the one hand, I modified the account given 
in this paper, increasing its exactness ; but, on the other 
hand, I was able to advance considerably beyond it 
Considering the difficulties of the subject, it was hardly to 
be expected that anybody could at once be found ‘to 
submit the matter to a thorough examination. Thus no 
less than two years have passed before the conviction 
has gradually forced its way that my work has not been 
in vain. More and more the admission is being ven- 
tured, and is constantly gaining ground, that the deci- 
phering has really been a success, and that, in fact, the 
nineteenth century will not reach its close without seeing 
the veil withdrawn from this important secret. When, 
however, I published my work in the Journal of the Ger- 
man Oriental Society, I stood but at the threshold of the 
sanctuary, and saw in dim outlines only what it contained, 
From my point of view, I saw enough to enable me to 
arrive at a safe and satisfactory decision as to the char- 
acter of its contents, but not enough for many who have 
become shy through the modern way of making hypoth- 
eses. Only a fraction has also unreservedly agreed with 
me that the language of the inscription is the ancestress 
of the present Armenian, and therefore the oldest Indo- 
Germanic language preserved to us by inscriptions ; but 
many do not yet consider the coincidences formerly 
pointed out by me sufficient to decide the question. Since 
the above-mentioned publication I have not been idle. I 
have penetrated deeper and deeper, new ideas have lifted 
me above many a difficulty, and the body of evidence at 
my disposal to-day is very different from what it was two 
years ago. 

If I now request my readers to follow my steps once 
more, my excuse will be that, although I have no bril- 
liant spectacles or magnificent views to show them, I am 
prepared to reveal to them a new ‘portion of the truth 
concerning the past of that mysterious people the Hit- 
tites. It is my intention to reveal for the first time in a 
Hittite inscription the name of a person of whom we 
already know through the cuneiform inscriptions. This 
seems*to be very little in comparison with the flood of 
new facts which research pours out over us daily from 
east and west, but it is much compared with what my 
attempts have hitherto furnished of tangible historical 
results. This new discovery, however, gains additional 
importance from the fact that it not only furnishes new 
evidence for the Armenian character of the language of 
our inscriptions, but the discovery is itself confirmed 
by it. AS 

About two and a half years ago a piece of Hittite sculp- 
ture, with a raised inscription above it, was found in the 
mound of Arslan-Tepe, an hour's distance northeast of 
Malatia, west of the upper Euphrates, which doubtless 
takes the first place among all Hittite monuments so far 
known. Both sculpture and inscription have been made 
with comparatively great care and skill, and, besides, . 
the monument is entirely preserved,—two things that, 
together, cannot be claimed for any hitherto known 

























' Hittite monument. The subject of the sculpture is a 
lion hunt, in the style of the Assyrian lion hunts. A 
lion, hit by an arrow, is followed by a war chariot con- 
taining two men, one of whom, about to shoot off an 
atrow, is, according to the inscription, a king. The 
other, standing to the left, holds the reins ; under the 
horse runs a dog ; above the sculpture, partly to the right 
and partly to the left of the horse’s head, the inscription 
is found. 





Hittite relief, with inscription, found at Malatia in 1894. ~ 


This inscription was published in the eighteenth vol- 

ume of the “‘ Recueil de Travaux,’’ edited by Professor 
Maspero of Paris, with many errors and inaccuracies. 
For an excellent photograph of the whole monument, 
with the inscription also faithfully reproduced, 1 am in- 
debted to the kindness of Professor Hilprecht.4 This 
photograph forms the basis of my present discussion. 

From my decipherings, up to the present time, it fol- 
lows that the originator of the inscription was a king ; 
that his name is expressed by the head of a man, and a 
colt's head following it. The name of his dominion, on 
the contrary, by a dog’s head, a lion's paw, and a sign 
for ¢ or i What is the pronunciation of these names? 
and have we the means to establish it? 

As already remarked, the piece of sculpture, exhibit- 
ing the Assyrian style of art, is one of the best sculp- 
tures left by Hittite kings, and it is ‘therefore well. to 
assign it to the latest possible time of the Hittite pre- 
Assytian reign in Malatia (Melitene),—that is, shortly 
before 708 B. C., in which year Melitene was incorpora- 
ted into the Assyrian empire. This is corroborated by 

* the inscription. 

A circumstance not to be discussed here shows that 
the type of the inscription presupposes the existence of 
engraved Hittite writing. From this fact we infer that 
the inscription must have been executed, in any case, 
after 800, and probably even after 750 B.C. We can 
therefore hardly go amiss if we look for the date of the 
inscription between 750 and 708 B. C. 

The last native king of Malatia (Melitene) was called 
Tarkhunazi, his predecessor Gunzinanu ; before them 
reigned there Suluwal-Sulehawali, and H(Kh)ilaruada. 

As in the year 738 Sulehawali still reigned, but im the 
year 712 Tarkhunazi already filled his place, the proba- 
bility of another king of Melitene, ruling between them 
besides Gunzinanu, can hardly be admitted. With 
H(Kh)ilarwada we find ourselves, no doubt, already in 
the middle of the eighth century B. C. 

Now, as already remarked, the king’s name in the 
inscription is indicated by the head of a man (that is, 
the hieroglyph for ‘‘ man *') anda ‘colt's head."' ‘From 
this fact we draw the conclusion that the name sounded 
like, or similar to, colt, with the Hittites. In Tarkhu- 
nazi, the first part, ‘‘Tarkhu,’’ is the name of a god. 
Consequently our group cannot express it. On the other 
side, the names Gunzinanu, Sulehawali, and H(Kh)ilar- 
wada, we would sooner take for compound than single 
names, on account of their length, and the first and last, 
besides, on account of the Hittite names Trk(g)-n-n-s 
and Kal(r)pa-runda ; and we can therefore hardly assume 
that one of them signified ‘‘colt'' with the Hittites, 
and was borne by thé originator of the inscription. 

Provided, therefore, that our dating of the inscription 
is correct, and that there are really no royal names miss- 
ing between H(Kh)ilarwada and Tarkhunazi, we should 
be forced to the conclusion that the inscription could not 
be ascribed, without hesitation, to a native king of Mala- 
tia (Melitene), The above-mentioned group for the 
mame of the land unfortunately cannot, for the present, 
be utilized, either for or against us ; for we do not, so 
far, know the reading of the two signs, —dog’s head and 
lion's paw. That the first sign, according to my decipher- 
ing, cannot be read m or me, nor the second d@ or 4, and 


1 Nors.—Since Professor Jensen wrote this article, the monument bas 
been published by Professor Hilprecht himself in “ Recent Research in 
Bible Lands” (Wattles), page 160.—Tnue Epiror. 








hardly di or #, is of little value. For, aside from the 
fact that there could be no objection to a reading of 
(Mel-) Melidi{-2), in. which case (Mel) and (-i) would 
have to be considered as phonetic terminations, the old 
name Melidia~Melidu==Malatia needs not to be contained 
in the group at all, It would be fully as reasonable to 
assume that it contained the name of a country,— 
namely, Kammanu, the name for the district of Melitene- 
Melidia. 

It would seem, then, that we are obliged to abandon 
our attempt with a non Jiguet. There remains, however, 
another way of dealing with the problem. The colt’s 
head is found, as a sign of the king's name, in no less 
than three of the comparatively few Hittite inscriptions 
preserved to us ; besides ours, in one of Jerabis on the 
Euphrates, and in one from Bor, west of the Taurus. It 
can be inferred from this that it signifies a comparatively 
frequent royal name. On the other hand, we meet with 
no Hittite royal game so often as that of Mut(t)allu. It was 
borne first and second by two kings of Marqash-Mar‘ash 
(between Taurus and the Euphrates), one of whom lived in 
the time of Shalmaneser II (860-825 B.C.), while the 
other ruled in Sargon’ s time (722-705), and, third, by one 
of Kummukh-Kommagene (between Taurus and the Eu- 
phrates), also living at Sargon’s time. Indeed, it is not 
improbable that one of the great Khati-Kheta princes in 
the second millenium B.C., of whom the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics give account, also bore the same name. 
In addition to all this, the same*name is several times 
attested from Karia to Kilikia (vide Kretschmer, “ Intro- 
duction into the History of the Greek Language,’’ p. 367). 

This leads to the supposition that Mut(t)allu, or, per- 
haps, Motali, is the king’s name of our inscription. 
But now arises a difficulty. We know, to begin with, of 
no king of Melitene-Malatia named Mut(t)allu, and par- 
ticularly of none of the time after 750 B.C. And it is 
not probable that there is a king’s name for Melitene 
missing between 750 and 708 B,C. But, at precisely 
the same time, during the latter part of the Hittite pre- 
Assyrian rule in the regions between Taurus and the 
Euphrates, there reigned, as we saw, in the neighboring 
provinces Gurgum (with the capital Marqash) and Kom- 
magene-Kummukh, princes by the name of Mut(t)allu. 
This would not be of much use to .us unless it 
could be proved that one of them had, at least at times, 
reigned over and in Melitene. It, however, can be 
proved! After the account of the campaign against Meli- 
tene, in the Annals of Sargon, a royal city by the name 
of [. . . ]-du, belonging to Melitene, is mentioned. Im- 
mediately after follows the name of Mut(t)allu of Kom- 
magene, and then the account passes on to another sub- 
ject. The inference from this passage alone would be 
that Sargon gave to Mut(t)allu of Kommagene a royal 
city, the name of which ended in dw, and as the Assyrians 
called Melitene Meliddu, that he gave him the capital 
Melitene. 

Another passage in Sargon’s Annals renders this fact 
invefutable. According to line 388 ff. , Sargon had given the 
large city [./. Juliddu to Mut(t)allu of Kommagene.’” Thus 
offers Winckler in his edition. But, as it seemed so very 
natural to suppose that this statement referred to the same 
event as the one just spoken of, and as [... Juliddu sounds 
too much like Meliddu to make the identity of the two 
names doubtful, the conclusion was forced upon me that 
Winckler’s edition is incorrect, and that in the original 
the greater part of the Assyrian sign for ‘‘ city," and the 
syllable sign me was found instead of it. An inquiry at 
Paris brought me the joyful confirmation of my supposi- 
tion. The jmpression contains exactly what I had 
expected, and the fact is thus raised above all doubt, that, 
between 712-708 B.C., Melitene-Malatia was in posses- 
sion of a certain Mut(t)allu, and, in fact, of Mut(t)allu of 
Kommagene. It thus becomes possible that this very 
king may have been the author of the inscription of 
Arslan-Tepe, and that its date can consequently be fixed 
almost exactly, and with more accuracy than, fr in- 
stance, the inscriptions of most of ‘the Egyptian kings, 
and that it was written in the time between 712 and 708 
B.C. It must be emphasized, however, that only a pos- 
sibility can, for the present, be entertained ; the proofs 
will come from another direction. 

If now, as supposed, Mut(t)allu of Kommagene really 
is the king we search for, then it becomes necessary that 
the group representing his territory should correspond to 
the name of Kummukh-Kommagene, and we would then 
have to regard the dog’s head as the graphic expression 
for something like «‘Ko(u)m,"’ and the lion’s paw for 


“ *' or ‘*mogh,*’ or even for +‘ Kommagh '' or some- 
thing similar. Other readings could hardly be taken into 
consideration, for reasons that cannot here be discussed. _ 

The Hittite inscriptions can furnish no confirmation 
of this, especially since the lion's paw occurs in our in- 
scription only. -We-shall have to search for confirmation 
elsewhere. “STEP 

In the Egyptian picture-writing the meanings of the 
phonetic values of the hieroglyphs explain themselves 
mostly from the Egyptian language, the Egyptians being 
the inventors of their ewn script. It is otherwise with 
the script of the Semitic Babylonians and Assyrians. 
Their phonetic values can only to a small extent be 
explained from their own language. The sign for 
‘‘house,"’ for instance, can be read d7/, because in their 
language ‘‘house'’ was called d#/*,; but its other pho- 
netic value, ¢, cannot be derived from any word of their 
language, but it can be traced to a word, ¢, with the sig- 
nification of ‘‘ house,’’ im the language of the Sumerians, 
from whom the Semitic Babylonians borrowed their 
script. ‘These latter have therefore increased the Su- 
merian stock of phonetic values by a not inconsiderable 
number from their own language. The Mitannians 
finally, and the Canaanites and other nations of western 
Asia, made use of the Assyro-Babylonian system of 
writing, without influencing it in the least by their 
languages. 

Who or which people invented the script of the so- 
called Hittite monuments we do not as yet know, In 
case, now, our theory that their originators were Arme- 
nians, and spoke the Armenian language, is correct, the 
question will at least have to be raised whether they are 
also the inventors of the Hittite picture-writing. If, 
with our present means, we were able to prove that all 
their phonetic values could be explained by the Arme- 
nian, or, rather, by an older form of written Armenian, 
the question could be answered, without any hesitation, 
by Yes. 
like the Assyro-Babylonians, borrowed their system of 
writing from a people thus far unknown to us, and modi- 
fied and changed it only in part, according to the require- 
ments of their language. But it were also possible that 
they took it over withott’ exhibiting in ‘their istriptiotis 
any evident influence upon the phonetic values nd the 
signs by their own language. 

If, therefore, it should be found that no phonetic value 
of the Hittite writing could be traced to an Armenian 
word, this would as yet be no proof against imy hypothe. 
sis. Should, on the other hafd, the like be even now 
often possible, so would lie therein an additional’ proof 
of the unavoidability of ‘my theory, while, at the same 
time, the decision as to whether the Armenians were the 
inventors of the script or not would not depend upen ‘it 
alone. This,. however, is the case'to such an extraordi- 
nary degree that we shall do well to leave other unknown 
languages, except the Armenian, for the present out of 
the question, and to confine ourselves to the Armenian 
alone. ‘To quote many examples is here out of place, 
but it may be interesting to know that a hand with a - 
dagger has the phonetic value at (d),—so, for example, 
in the word for Hatio = Hittite,—and that /at-anel 
(from Aad-ane/) in the Armenian means ‘‘to pierce.”’ 

Supposing now that Mut(t)jallu of Kommagene were 
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It is, however, also possible that the Armenians, — 
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really the author of the inscription of Arslan-Tepe, and ~ 


the Armenians had invented the Hittite script, as it is to 
them that the monuments ‘can be traced,—and provided 
that’ the stock of words in the Armenian has not entirely 
changed since the invention of the Hittite picture-writing, 


—then would it rest entirely with the Armenian to furnish, ~ 
at least in part, the explanation why it is the colt’s head™ ~ 
that was used as the graphic expression for Mut(t)allu, 


and the dog’s head, in combination with the lion's paw, 
and i or ¢ as that for Kummukh (Kommagene). And it 
does do this beyond al? éxpectations ! 

Let us remember that the Hittite script is picture- 
writing, and therefore, to a certain extent, a rebus script, — 
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also remember that —{z)k in the Armenian is a diminu-_ 
tive ending, and that in the Hittite picture- writing A 
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paw, should be read something like Kom-magh, while 
in. Armenian gamp‘r (shun) signifies a large dog, and 
magil (perhaps from original maghi/) the lion's paw. 

This result must be pronounced very satisfactory, and 
it should confirm my supposition that the inscription 
of Arslan-Tepe indeed originated with an Armenian 
Mut(t)allu, king of Kommagene, and therefore was exe- 
cuted between 712 and 708 B,C. 

With this exact dating a fixed point for an accurate 
chronological determination of the Hittite monuments 
has been reached, of which, a short time ago, we could 
not have even dreamed. ‘Until further developments, it 
will have to be taken as the starting-point for all chro- 
nological researches in connection with Hittite monu- 
ments, 

University of Marburg, Germany. 
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The Snow-Bank 


A True Story 
Py S. O’H. Dickson 























OHNNY and Mary and Bart and Julie lived in lower 
South Carolina; where snow is a rare sight, and so, 
when they had what seemed a heavy fall of snow, they 
were highly delighted. Their father, seeing their de- 
light, said : 

‘«Make the most of it, children, for it will soon be 
gone.’’ 

This remark set Johnny and Mary to thinking how 
they could keep some snow. They stopped snowballing 
for a while, and called a consultation. 

Bart was for digging a hole, and filling it, and then 
covering it over. 

«« No,’’ said little Julie, ‘‘ that wouldn’ be conven’ ant. 
People would walk over it, and it might get dirty.’’ 

‘*Yes, and other people might steal it,’’ said_ Mary. 
“I know! I know!'’ she added, clapping her hands. 
«Come into the play-room, and I will show you."’ 

She led the way eagerly to the play-room, and to a 
trunk, which was the usual place for their toys. All of 
these she threw out on the floor, and then, looking up 
with a smile of triumphant satisfaction, she said : 

‘« There, that’s the very place for it !’’ 

‘Phere was a prompt .agreement as to its fitness, and 
the boys laid hold and dragged it out into the yard, 
unobserved by any older or wiser folks than themselves. 
They soon scraped together enough snow to pack it 
quite full ; then, shutting it down and locking it, all four 
tugged at the large trunk, dragging it up the steps to the 
door of their play-room, which opened oa the back yard. 

‘©We'll call it the Snow-bank,’’ said Johnny, ‘‘ and 
whenever we want snow to eat, or to play ball with, we 
can just come and get it.’’ 

**Only,'’. added Mary, who was the provident mem- 
ber of the party, ‘‘we mustn't take much at a time, or 
it will not last.’’ 

A, trio of voices called, ‘‘ Course not !"’ 

And Johnny turned the key again, drew it out, and 
was about to pocket it, when Mary. said, with much 
dignity : : 

«‘T was the one that purposed it. 
carry the key.’’ 

«« All right,’’ was Johnny's good-natured reply, as he 
handed it to her. And they went back to their play in 
the yard. 

The next day was one of those balmy, sunshiny days 
that belong to Carolina, and the children went joyously 
off to school. 

During the morning a mysterious stream of water was 
seen trickling into the sitting-room. Nebody knew 
where it came from, or what it meant. Finally it was 

followed up and traced into the play-room, and across the 
floor to a trunk that was locked, which was a still more 
“Mysterious discovery. The trunk was shaken, and a 
sound of water was heard inside. 

‘Just then the children came in from school, and, 
hearing voices in the play-room, went in to see what it 
_meant, for this was their own peculiar province, 

Children, what is the meaning of this? Where is 


I think I ought to 


_~ the key of this trunk, and what is in it?”’ | 
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Johnny's face flushed, and he hung his head. Mary 
pulled the key slowly out of her pocket. 

‘*Here’s' the key, mama,"’ she said very meekly, 
teased already, and conscious of having done a very 
absurd thing. 

‘‘ We only tried to save some snow,"’ she added in a 
low tone. 

- When the trunk was opened, of the beautiful snow 
that they had packed the day before there remained 
only a dingy lump in one corner, and so much of dirty 
water as had not leaked out. 

Papa and mama felt too sorry for the poor children to 
laugh at them, 


Winston, Nv C. 
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A Little Lady 


By Ella Beecher Gittings 


‘* ] THINK a white dress is the very prettiest kind of 
dress a dolly can have,—don’t you, Mamie ?’’ 

Then she added quickly, before giving Mamie a 
chance to answer : 

‘Unless it is a brown dress. I think brown is a 
beautiful color. I hardly know which I do like best,— 
a white dress or a brown dress."’ 

There was a happy look on the face of little Jenny 
Jones, whose plain china doil wore a dress of dark- 
brown print. She stroked it gently, hugged her dear 
dolly closer, and for a moment almost forgot how much 
she had envied the dainty white garments of the two 
handsome dolls belonging to her companions. But this 
was not all. Lucy's loving little heart was still beating 
fast as she thought of the mistake she had so thought- 
lessly made, or so nearly made, and she hastened to 
make farther amends. 

‘«Why, your dolly is just about the size of mine, and 
its dress unbuttons, I see, and mine does too, Suppos- 
ing we exchange dresses a little while! Mine has worn 
this one so long I am almost tired of it.’’ 

‘* Really ? Do you truly want to change dresses ?'’ 

The brown eyes opened wide, and the cheeks flushed 
in joyous anticipation. Her beloved Bessy wearing that 
embroidered dress, withits sash of real silk ribbon! It 
seemed too good to be true. 

‘Of course, I do,’ said Lucy,"simply, beginning to 
unfasten the tiny pearl buttons. 

Jenny's fingers trembled so that she could scarcely 
take off the brown dress ; but when it was doné she was 
not ashamed of the neat white undergarments, which 
had been the work of her own patient fingers, guided by 
dear grandma. They were quite suitable for the elegant 
dress. When the exchange had been made, Mamie 
entered into the spirit of the occasion, and said sweetly : 

‘*Why, Lucy, that brown is spesh’ ly becoming to your 
dolly’'s complexion. I should make her wear brown a 
good-deal, if I were you.:’ 

The three friends spent a happy afternoon together, 
and when Mamie told the story of it to her mama that 
night, she said : 

‘«] think Lucy is the most lady like little girl 1 know, 
—don't you ?”’ 
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It is purposed to bring into this department, and that immedi- 
ately following, articles, brief suggestions, and outlines of tested 
methods, that shall be helpful to Sunday-school workers. With 
the exception of current lesson helps, everything that has to do 
with methods of Sunday-school work will be classified and pre- 
sented here. The Editor is always glad to know of methods that 
have been found, by experience, to be useful in any department of 
the Sunday-school. 


S. 
A Praying Sunday-School 
By Amos R. Wells 


[* NO way cam more Christianity be taught in less 

time than by a good prayer. A Sunday-school that 
is not opened with thé right kind of prayer remains tight 
shut, until the teachers get hold of it ; while the right 
kind of prayer at the close of the lesson hour rivets the 
lesson on the week to come. 
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Yet I know of no point in Sunday-school management 
regarding which superintendents are more careless. The 
children must listen to Magellan prayers that circum- 
navigate the globe ; to mechanical prayers, cast in stereo- 
typed forms ; to officious prayers that volunteer to teach 
the ‘coming lesson ; to peacock prayers that flaunt big 
words and fine phrases ; to wrinkled prayers, dealing 
with experiences into which the children will not grow 
for three decades. In some schools the superintendent 
always makes the prayer himself, praying in the same 
terms and tbnes and order for the same thirigs. Else- 
where the superintendent invites others to perform this 
service, but, with pitiless impartiality, calls upon all that 
will, heedless whether they are capable or totally unfit 
for the difficult duty. 

For it is not easy to guide the devotions of these varied 
ages and characters. The words must be so simple that 
the youngest can understand them.. The thoughts must 
be so noble as to furnish an uplift to the oldest. The 
expressions must be direct,.as in the realized presence of 
Christ. The prayer must be brief, and bright, and deeply 
in earnest, sincere as a child. 

To perform this task, therefore, no one should be in- 
vited merely for policy's sake, merely because he is a 
visiting clergyman, a church officer, or a good-hearted 
layman. Ask no one that does not know the glorious 
language of a child’s prayer. Give notice beforehand, 
since this prayer, if any, should be thought over and 
prayed over. And if you fear the prayer will lack a cer- 
tain quality, shrewdly incorporate its name in your invi- 
tation, asking for a brief prayer or a simple’ prayer, or a 
prayer about few things. 

I wonder that this exercise is so seldom fixed upon the 
children’s attention and interest by their own vocal par- 
ticipation in it. Indeed, it is not always that the school 
is able to repeat the Lord’s Prayer together with the free- 
dom and force born of long custom, The school may 
easily be taught to chant the Lord's Prayer, and that 
may be made most genuine praying, There are many 
suitable short Bible prayers that children might learn to 
say together, such as ‘‘ Let the words of my mouth, and 
the meditation of my heart, be acceptable in thy sight, 
O Lord, my strength and my redeemer.’’ Indeed, 
there are many prayer-psalms that could be learned en- 
tire, the concert repetition of which would greatly enrich 
the Sunday-school hour. If yours is a model school, 
every scholar has his Bible, and Scripture prayers, not 
commited to memory, may be read in concert. And, 
besides, what more impressive conclusion to the session 


than the ‘‘ Mizpah benediction,’’ in which all voices * 
join, or, perhaps better, the beautiful benediction in ~ 


Numbers 6 : 24-26, ‘‘The Lord bless thee, and keep 
thee,"’ etc. .~ ; 

Then there is the hymn-book. If it is a good one, it 
contains many beautiful prayer-hymns. Let the scholars 
all bow their heads, and sing softly Miss Havergal's 
tender consecration hymn, or ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to 
thee,"’ and you will find all hearts indeed drawn 
nearer heaven. Occasionally let the school read to- 
gether one of these same hymns, also with their heads 
bowed. 

And, by the way,—though it deserves more than a 
‘«by the way,’’—insist on the bowing of the head, —not 
that the attitude is important in itself, but the reverence 
that the attitude arouses is of the highest importance. 
Wait till all heads are bowed before you begin the prayer 
or pe-mit another to begin it. The half-minute of quiet 
or semi-quiet needed to gain this end is not ill-bestowed. 
Moreover, I should strongly advise you to go one step 
farther, and, once in a while, have the entire school go 
down on their knees. This, the normal attitude of 
prayer, the children should be taught to assume in pub- 
lic, at leas: so often that it will not seem to them forced 
or unnatural. : 

Have you tried silent prayer? 
is, and one the children will love. 


A blessed exercise it 


their heads or kneel, and then in perfect silence to pray 
for their teachers, or their pastor, or their dear ones “at 
home, or some sick scholar. After a minute, the super- 
intendent will tenderly add a few closing sentences of 


vocal prayer. 





And have you tried a chain prayer,—a prayer, started 
by a leader who will also close it, to which ten or twenty 


of the scholars contribute sentences of praise or petition ? 


You will be astonished to see how many of the scholars’ 


will join in these prayers,—you will be astonished, that 
is, unless you are familiar with the training alorg this 


Ask them to bend . 























































































































































































* should be extended to his home. 
“may ask the scholars to pray every day during the com- 


line so nobly accomplished in our modern young peo- 


_ ple’s religious societies. 


Still another way to obtain the scholars’ careful heed 


to the prayer is to establish a form with which the super- 


intendent will always begin his prayer, and which the 
entire school will repeat with him. The opening sen- 
tences of the Lord's Prayer may be used for such a pur- 
pose. ‘Then, at the close of the prayer, after ‘for Jesus’ 
sake,’’ let all the scholars say ‘‘ Amen.’’ 

An occasional Sunday-school prayér-meéeting, held for 
ten minutes at the close of the lesson-hour, will do much 
to inspire in the school a deeper spirit of worship ; that 
is, if the scholars themselves take part, and not the 
teachers only,. And these Sunday-school prayer-meet- 
ings are magnificent opportunities for drawing the net. 
Hold then in a small room, that nearness may warm the 
coals of devotion to a glow. Do not hold them too fre- 
quently to be burdensome. Keep them brief and earnest. 
Let the teachers work for them in their classes, and use 
them as tests for their teaching. Above all, expect con- 
versions in them, and, if you are faithful and faith-filled, 
you will get them. 

This use of the scholar in the devotions of the school 
The superintendent 


img week for the school, or for their teacher, or for their 
next lesson, that it may bring some one nearer Christ. 
For several weeks there may stand in bold letters on the 


~ plackboard a list of things that should be prayed for at 


home. The teacher, of course, must enforce these rec- 
ommendatiens. If he will courageously hold once in a 
while a little prayer-meeting with his scholars, in the 
class-room, about the class-table, or, best of all, at his 
own home or at one of theirs, he will thereby teach them 
as much Christianity as otherwise he might in a year. 
Indeéd, the teacher has much to do in making yours 
a praying Sunday-school., To say nothing about the 
teacher's prayers for his scholars, which will be like 
steam to his pedagogic engine ; and to say nothing about 
the united prayers of the teachers in the teachers’ -meet- 
ings, the teacher's conduct during the prayer in the 
school is in itself half the scholars’ attention, the knowl- 


‘-edge on the part of the scholars that their teacher is 


praying for them will spur their home devotions, and the 
teacher’ s simple, ready participation in the school prayers 
will prompt their own. An excellent occasional method 
of opening the school is by a succession of very brief— 
almost sentence—prayers from six or eight of the teach- 
ers. A frequent topic for discussion in the teachers’ - 
meeting should be how best to inculcate in the school 
the spirit of devotion, since this great result is to be won 
only by the co-operation of all the working forces of the 
school. - 

Much is gained in this matter if you gain variety. 
Sometimes ask the older scholars themselves, several of 
them in succession, to offer brief prayers at the opening 
of the school. Sometimes let the superintendent's open- 
ing prayer attract attention by its exceeding brevity, — 
only three or four sentences, embodying a single petition. 
Do not place the prayer always at the same place in the 
program ; now let it come before the singing, now after ; 
now lay emphasis on the prayer introductory to the les- 
son hour, now on the prayer that closes the hour, and 
seeks to drive home its lessons. Be dead in earnest, — 
no,*be alive in earnest. Be thoughtful and versatile. 
Be bright and cheery and simple-hearted ‘and sympa- 
thetic. In these prayers, that should furnish, the life- 
biood to the school, be all things to all—children, if by 
all means you may win one of them. 


Sesion, Mass. 
CFD 


A teachers’ -meeting early in the week 
has its advantages. As the Rev. 
John T. Kerrin, rector of Trinity 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Mitchell, Ontario, writes: 
** Our Monday evening teachers’ -meetings are very inter- 
esting and instructive, and, being held on ‘a Monday; 
give ample time for the further investigation by the 
" teacher during the remainder of the week. We still keep 
up our system of analysis. I can find no better method 
6f securing a careful reading of Tke Sunday School Times 
and the Bible on the part of the teachers."" An analysis 
of the lesson is made, and copies of it are distributed to 
the teachers, referring them to Bible passages and to 
various lesson-writers in The Sunday Schooi Times, — 


A Monday Teach- 
ers’-Meeting Pian 
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ths tasileal ected inte iat hint Geil This isa instead of the Bible, will not be able to instil into the 


recent specimen : . 
BUILDING THE TEMPLE. 
. » Kings 5 : 1-12. 

1. Give some particulars respecting Hiram and his kingdom 
(see Critical, Latimer, Tristram). Note.—He was very kind and 
very business-like ‘McLaren). 

2. What was the business arrangement between Hiram and 
Solomon? (Verses 2-6, comp. 2 Chron. 2.) What relations had 
David had with Hiram previous to this? (2 Sam. 5 : 1, 12; 
x Chron. 14: 1,2.) Note, verse 6.—‘' My servants,’ ete. Why 
so? 

3- How did Hiram answer? (See 2 Chron. 2:11.) How long 
did it take to provide material ? (Critical, McLaren. ) 

4. The agreement carried out (vs. 10-12 ; Geikie, to-t2; Hoyt, 12. ) 
What return did Solomon make for the timber bought? (10-12. 
See McLaren.) Wheat, 20,000 11==220,000 bushels (see Mc- 
Laren). Oil, 20 cors x 72,440 gallons (see McLaren). Who 
was the master-builder? (1 Kings 7 : 13.) 

5. What benefits would be derived from having a temple such 
as Solomon proposed? (See Geikie and Schauffler. ) 

Lessons 

1. Thankfulness manifested (McLaren). 

2. Contrast r Kings 5 : 4, 5, and Luke 12: 19, 20. 

3. What is the lesson of verse 1? (Hoyt.) 

4 What is the lesson of verse 3? (McLaren.) 

5. In what way is the temple the type of the Christiam? (1 Cor. 
3: 10-16.) 

Oo 


Attendance Rolls of ©¢¢ing is believing in more than one 
Honor for Classes - method of Sunday-school work. The 
and Individuals = wall honor-roll has its value to this 

end. W. H. Rockefeller, superintendent of the Presby- 
terian Sunday-school of Holton, Kansas, says that he 
has found a roll of honor for each Sunday, made up of 
classes whose members were ‘‘all. present’’ and ‘all 
present and on time,’’ to be a help in securing regular 
and prompt attendance. This is followed by a quarterly 
roll of honor made up of individuals who were ‘not 
absent’’ or ‘‘not tardy or absent’’ during the whole 
quarter. The latter is hung up in the. schoolroom, and 
remains in sight for several Sundays. This school also 
has graded supplemental lessons, with promotions based 
on yearly examinations. A number of the teachers grade 
in their classes according to attendance, deportment, and 
proficiency in lessons. But, as he adds, all these meth- 
ods need to be supplemented by constant personal work 
on the part of teachers and superintendent. 








Reverence in the Sunday-School 


By Mrs. W. B. Porter 


E Bi heart of every truely devout teacher in the Sun- 
day-school to-day is shocked and pained at the 
great lack of reverence shown on the part of many chil- 
dren and youth for things sacred and holy> What is the 
reason for this lack? The Sunday-school teacher often 
teaches more- by example than by: precept, and we often 
find the character of the teacher reproduced. in the lives 
of her pupils. When precept and example go hand-in- 
hand, what an influence they exert! But do teachers 
always remember that they are living epistles, known 
and read of their scholars, and are they sure that their 
example in reverence is always worthy of imitation? 
Will it be safe for the teacher to say to her pupils, as 
Paul did to his in Philippians 4 : 9, ‘‘ Those things, which 
ye have both learned, and received, and heard, and seen 
in me, do"'? Perhaps she will not care to be thus 
closety scrutinized by her class, but let her know assuredly 
that very little will escape the keen observation of her 
scholars. 

One who would teach reverence must be reverent. 
The teacher who enters God's house for public worship 
with reverent manmez, and bows her head in a silent 
prayer for God's blessing upon pastor and congregation, 
exerts a positive influence for good that will be felt by 
all who see her. The careless teacher,—for there are 
such, —who laughs and carries on a conversation during 
the singing of the hymns, will feel herself reproved, and 
the older scholars, and even the little ones, will deport 
themselves better because of this exemplary conduct. 

That teacher who carries a lesson-help to her class, 


_ too often savor of theatricals. 
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minds and hearts of her scholars reverence for God's 
Word. 

During prayer the teacher should be reverent im atti- 
tude and voice. All should be quiet, and the children 
standing with bowed heads, closed eyes, and folded 
hands. The quiet, reverent voice of the teacher will 
command the attention of her children. 

The offering should be a part of reverent worship. In 
fact, the reverent teacher will be reverent throughout all 
the exercises of God’s house, and, whether in church 
service or Sunday-school room, will remember that ‘‘ the 
Lord is in his holy temple."’ 

In some instances we can account for the irreyerence 
of young people in the- house of prayer by the nature 
of entertainments often given there for the benefit of 
missions and other church enterprises, and’ frequently 
for the pleasure of our Sunday-school scholars, which 
How can we expect 
our youth, who indulge in loud laughing, clapping 
of hands, and cheering the performance of some com- 
panion, in God's house on Saturday, to feel their hearts 
on the following day long for the courts of their God? 
Impossible ! and I think I hear the Master saying, as of 
old, ‘* Carry these things hence.’’ 


I make a plea, primary Sunday-school teacher, for a - 


reformation in our Christmas entertainments. Let us do 
away with ‘‘Santa Claus," ‘* The old woman who lived 
in the shoe,”’ 
sacred place, and let us bring in exercises and recitations 
which tell of the greatest gift ever given to man. Let 
the committee on program seek God's special guidance 
in planning and making all selections, and objectionable 
features will be left out. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Different lessons must be treated in 
different ways. A lesson having a 
connected narrative may be more 
readily presented than one of a more abstract character, 
which requires special effort on the teacher's -part,,: Miss 
Alice B: Paige, the teacher of a class of twelve-year-old 
girls“in Greenway Union Sunday-school, Philadelphia, 
has hit upon a plan which she has ‘‘ found very helpful 
in teaching a lesson that is not a connected naffative.’’ 
She makes type-written copies of the lesson analysis as 
found on the same page as the text in The Sunday School 


Lesson Analysis in 
Class Teaching 


Times, giving the main divisions and sub-divisions, as _ 


in this lesson for instance : 
CAUTIONS AGAINST INTEMPERANCE. _ 
Proverbs 23 : 15-25. 
l. Guarding the Heart. 

1. From Folly (vs. 15, 16). - 
2. From Envy (v- 17). 
3. From Heedilessness (v. 19). 

II. Guarding the Lips. 
1. Speaking Right Things (v. 16). 
2. Producing Real Joy (v. 16). 

Ill, Guarding the Life. 
1. Against Drunkenness (v. 20). 
2. Against Gluttony (v. 20). 
3. Against Sloth (v. 2r). 
4. Against Disobedience (v. 22). 
5. Against Ignorance (vy. 23). 
6, Against Unrighteousness (v. 24). 


In teaching this lesson, she says: ‘‘I called attention to 
the title, had it explained in full, then had the pupils 
read together the three main heads, w hich I explained. 
Next 1 asked the scholars to read the part of the verse 
referred to under the first sub-head, showed the reason 


for this sub-topic being taken, and explained it, and so _ 


on through the list, with a recapitulation as we finished 
each main division. 


verse when they reached home.'’ 
a 


Picture-Rol!l Pictures 


as Awards pictures of the quarter's picture-roll > 


are separated and presented to the — 
twelve children, one to each, who have been most 
serving on the basis .of attendance, behavior, and’ 
like, during the quarter ; 
alphabetically, throughout the year, without insisting 
such distinctions. 
Chickasha, Indian Territory, the pictures are thus util 
watsheornscacis coc code cry 





and all ‘‘ Mother Goose’’ rhymes from this ~ 


The scholars seemed very much 
interested, and were pleased to take the papers home, — 
They agreed to find each topic again im its pai 


In more than one primary class the - 


or they are given in turn, — a 


In the Presbyterian Sunday-school at” 3 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 
he expect to receive? Observe the graphic description (vs. 
7, 8) of the healing of the man. Waho were the witnesses of 
this miracle ? (v. 9; comp. Acts 4: 16.) Compare carefully 
with this miracle the one recorded in Acts 14 : 8-18. What 
was the spiritual condition of the cripple before the cure and 
after the cure? Was the man healed primarily for his own 
sake, or primarily as a striking visible testimony to the work 
and teaching of the apostles? What was the reason why the 
writer of the Book of Acts recounted this particular miracle at 
such length ? . 

2. Peter’s Address to the People. Describe briefly the cir- 
cumstances under which these words of Peter were spoken. 
Is it to be understood that this is only one of many public dis- 
courses which were constantly being given by the Christians ? 
Work out, if possible for you, some simple analysis of the 
thought contained in the address, Look up in the Gospels 
the facts referred to in verses 13-15 about Jesus, Study care- 
fully. verse 16 with reference to the pronouns and to the faith 
spoken of. What did Peter mean (v. 17) by saying that ‘in 
ignorance ’’ they put Christ to death? Is there such a thing 
as guilty ignorance? If so, was this such, and why? Why 
did Peter put so much emphasis upon the idea that God’s eter- 
nal purpose was not thwarted, but, indeed, fulfilled, by the 
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see ‘Lesson Calendar 
In First Quarter, 1897 
all 1. January 3.—Christ’s Ascension... 2. ..5 +555: Acts 1: 1-14 
‘ch 2. January 10.—The Holy SpiritGiven. ......- 55> Acts 2: 1-13 
he 3. January 17.—A Multitude Converted..... . Acts 2: 32-47 
4. January 24.—The Lame Man Healed ........ . . Acts 3: 1-16 
5. January 3r.—The Boldness of Peter and John... . . . Acts 4: 1-14 
6. February 7.—True and False Giving. ....... Acts 4: 32 to 5:11 
ce p 7. February 14.—The Prison Opened... . . vs a; Vee Acts 5: 17-32 
ire 8. February 21.—The First Christian Martyr . . , Acts 6: 8-15; 7: 54-60 
of 9. February 28.—The Disciples Dispersed , ... + + « - Acts8: 2-17 
zo, March 7:—The Ethiopian Convert ........4.5--. Acts 8 : 26-40 
tly rt. March 14.—Saul, the Persecutor, Converted . . . . Acts 9! 1-12, 17-20 
ch 12. March 21.-—Christian Self-Restraint. ......+4+-. t Cor. 9: 19-27 
13. March 28.—Review. 
ct 
‘ : REPS) 
. Outline Studies 
? Prepared by ' 
f The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
oe 
s Study 3.—Peter’s Witness-Bearing 
Address in the Temple 
s Acts 3: 1-26. A.D. 31 or 32. Jerusalem. 
. The first division of the apostolic age extends from the 
ft 
J .know of it is recorded in Acts 1:1 to 7:60, The date of 
: the beginning of this period is A.D. 30; the date of the end 
of it cannot be precisely determined. According to the Acts 
indications, the death of Stephen preceded only by a short 
time the conversion of Paul. The date of Paul’s conversion is 
P also uncertain, but in this study it will be assigned to the year 
34, inasmuch as that date is as likely as any, and it is one 
whiclr will admit of either of the two very different arrange- 
| ments (now being prominently discussed) of the events between 
Paul’s conversion and the conference at Jerusalem. But not 
even within these four years A.D. 30-33 can the events of 
the first seven chapters of Acts be confidently arranged. The 
'. description of the conditions of the Christians refers in general 
to the whole period ; the events, perhaps, stand in the order 
-in which they are reported, but cannot well be assigned to 
specific years. Therefore, at some undetermined time within 
this first period, probably in 31 or 32, happened the events 
narrated in Acts 3. 
I. ANALYSIS OF THE MATERIAL. 
1. The cripple healed at the temple gate (vs, I-If), 
2. Teter’s subsequent discourse in the temple (vs. 12-26). 
Let the student prepare a paraphrase of Peter’s discourse, 
endeavoring to reproduce in language of his own the exact 
thought and spirit of the apostle. This will not be easy to do, 
but it will be found helpful toward comprehending and ap- 
preciating one of the most significant portions of apostolic 
teaching. 
II. WorD AND PHRASE Stupy. 
What connection has verse 1 with Acts 2: 43? Why were 
Peter and John going into the temple? What time of day 
was the ninth hour? What were the Jewish hours of prayer? 
(comp. Psa. 55 : 17; Dan. 6 : 10; Acts 2° 15; 10:9). 
What was the ‘“‘door Beautiful’’ of the temple? What is 
meant by “‘ fastening his eyes on him’’ in verse 4? (comp. 
the same expression in Acts 3:12; 14:9.) Did Peter mean 
(v. 6) literally that he had no money? ‘‘In the name of 
Jesus ’’ (v. 6) means what? What is the meaning of the 
words ‘‘as he held Peter and John ’’ in verse 11? What was 
the “‘ porch that is called Solomon’s ’’? (v. 11.) Explain the 
phrase (v. 12) ‘‘ by our own power or godliness.’’ Why the 
term ‘‘Servant’’ (vs. 13, 26) rather than ‘*Son’’? (comp. 
Isa. 42: 1; Matt. 12:18; Acts 4:27, 30.) Explain ‘ Prince 
of Life’ (v. 15; comp. John 1 : 4; § : 26; 10: 28; 1 Cor. 
15 : 20-22). What is meant by ‘‘ seasons of refreshing ’’ ? (v. 19.) 
- In verse 20, ‘‘ send the Christ,’’ is the reference to the second 
advent? What is meant by the ‘‘times of restoration of all 
things ’’? (v. 21; comp. Isa. 1 : 24-27; Matt. 17: 11; Acts 
BL "4:6; Rom. 8 : 22, 23; 1 Cor. 15 : 19-28). What is meant 
sd vig (¥. 24) by “ these days ’’? (comp. Isa. 25 : 8, 9; 26:1, 19; 


Ezek. 37 : 1-14; Luke 1 : 68-75.) 
were they ‘‘sons of the prophets’’? What was the ‘ cove- 
nant ’’ referred to in verse 25? Is the reference to the incar- 
Mation or to the resurrection in the words ‘raised up’’? 
(¥. 26; comp. Acts 3 : 22.) 


In what sense (v. 25) 


. II. Torics ror ConsIDERATION. 


4. The Miracle and its Significance. Wow long had this 
man been a cripple? (Acts 3:2; 4:22.) Ascertain some- 


~ thing about beggars and modes of begging in Palestine at 
| Christ's time (comp. Mark 10 : 46; Luke 16 : 20, and other 


passages). Did the cripple know that Peter and John were 


~ Christian apostles when he asked alms of them? What did 


Jewish persecution of Jesus? (v. 
Luke 22 : 22; 1 Cor. 1: 23). 


18; comp. Acts 2: 23; 


Look up in the Old Testament 


(for example, Isa. 53) the predictions of a suffering Messiah 


(comp. Luke 24 : 25, 26). Did 


the Jews of Jesus’ time 


expect a suffering Messiah or a triumphant Messiah, and why? 
With verses 22 and 23 compare Deuteronomy 18 : 15-19, Is 
the reference there to an individual Messiah, or to a line of 


prophets ? 


Investigate, as time and circumstances permit, 


the continuous line of Messianic prophecy mentioned in 


verse 24. 


the significance and value to us of 
Peter. How was the account of it 


What blessing (v. 26) did Christ bring to men? 
ascension of Christ to the death of Stephen, and all that we What was the practical aim of Peter’s discourse ? 


Estimate 
this address of the Apostle 
derived and preserved ? 


RSA 


Lesson 3, January 17, 1807 
A Multitude Converted 


GOLDEN TEXT: The promise is 


unto you, and to your chil- 


dren, and to-all that are afar off.—Acts 2 : 39. 


(Acts 2 : 32-47. 
COMMON VERSION 


32 This Jesus hath God raised 32 
up, whereof we all are witnesses. 

3 Therefore being by the 33 
right hand of God exalted, and 
having received of the Father 
the promise of the Holy Ghost, 
he hath shed forth this, which 
ye now see and hear. 

34 For Da’vid isnotascended 3 
into the heavens; but he saith 
himself. The LoRD said unto 
my Lord, Sit thou on my right 
hand, 

35 Until I make thy foes thy 
footstool. 35 
36 Therefore let all the house 
of Is’ra-el know assuredly, that 3 
God hath made that same Jesus, 
whom ye have crucified, both 

Lord and Christ. 

37 { Now when they heard 
this, they were pricked in their 3 
heart, and said unto Peter and 
to the rest of the apostles, Men 
and brethren, what shall we 
do? 

38 Then Petersaid unto them, 38 
Repent, and be baptized every 
one of ay in the name of Jesus 
Christ for the remission of sins, 
and ye shall receive the gift of 
the Holy Ghost. 

39 For the promise is unto 39 
you, and to your children, and 
to all that are afar off, even as 
many as the Lord our God shall 
call. 

40 And with many other words 40 
did he testify and exhort. saying, 
Save yourselves from this unto- 
ward generation. 

41 § Thentheythat gladly re- 4 
ceived his word were baptized : 
and the same day there were 
added unto them about three 
thousand souls. 42 

42 And they continued stead- 
fastly in the apostles’ doctrine 
and fellowship, and in breaking 
of bread, and in prayers. 

43 And fear came upon every 43 
sou:: and many wonders and 
signs were done by the apos- 
tles. 44 

44 And all that believed were 
together, and had all things 4 
common ; 

45 And sold their possessions 
and goods, and parted them to 
all men, as every man had-need. 46 

46 And they, continuing daily 
with one accord in ‘the temple, 
and breaking bread from house 
tohouse, did eat their meat with 
gladness and singleness of heart, 
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Memory verses : 38, 39.) 


REVISED VERSION 


This Jesus did God raise up, 
1 whereof we all are wit- 
nesses. Being therefore ? by 
the right hand of God ex- 
alted, and having received of 
the Father the promise of the 
Holy Ghost, he hath poured 
forth this, which ye see and 
hear. For David ascended 
not into the heavens: but he 
saith himself, 

The Lord said unto my 
Lord, Sit thou on my 
right hand, 

Till I make thine enemies 
the footstool of thy feet. 

Let Salil the house of Israel 
therefore know assuredly, 
that God hath made him both 
Lord and Christ, this Jesus 
whom ye crucified. 

Now when they heard /hi/s, 
they wete_pricked in their 
heart, and said unto Peter 
and the rest of the apostles, 
Brethren, what shall we do? 
And Peter said unto them, 
Repent ye, and be baptized 
every one of you in the name 
of Jesus Christ unto the re- 
mission of your sins ; and ye 
shall receive the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. For to you is 
the. promise, and to your chil- 
dren, and to all that are afar 
off, even as many as the Lord 
our God shall call unto him. 
And with many other words 


he testified, and — exhorted 
them, saying, Save your- 
selves from this crooked 


generation. They then ‘that 
received his word were bap- 
tized : and there were added 
unto them in that day about 
three thousand souls. And 
they continued stedfastly in 
the apostles’ teaching and 
5fellowship , in the breaking 
of bread and the prayers. 
And fear came upon every 
soul: and many wonders and 
signs were done by the 
apostles’. And all that be- 
lieved were together, and 
had all things common ; and 
they sold their possessions 
and goods, and parted them 
to all, according as ahy man 
had need. And day by day, 
continuing stedfastly with one 
accord in the temple, and 
breaki bread at home, 
they did take their food with 
gladness and singleness of 


10r, of whom *%Or, at 4Or, every house *Or, having recetted © Or, 


infellowshi~ %Or, through 
tem; and gr catfSear was upon all. 


7 Many ancient authorities add fn Jerusa- 
dt 


47 heart, praising God, 
having favour with all 
people. And the Lord ad- 
ded ‘to them day by day 
those that were being saved. 


47 Praising God, and ~—— 
favour with all the people. An 
the Lord added to the church 
daily such as should be saved. 





1Gr. together. a 

The American Revisers would substitute “ those that were saved” for 
“thos. that were being saved” in verse 47 placing the text in the margin ; 
and also “ Holy Spirit ’’ for “ Holy Ghost "" wherever it occurs. 
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Lesson Plan and Analysis 


‘TOPIC OF THE QUARTER: The Church at Work. 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: [We are labourers to- 
gether with God.—t Cor. 3: 9. 


Lesson Topic: Gathering the First Converts 


1. Strong Statement, vs. 32-36. - 
OUTLINE: 4 2. Urgent Appeal, vs. 37-40. 
‘| 3. Splendid Response, vs. 41-47- 


DaAILy Home READINGs : 
M.—ACTS 2: 25-36. 
T.—ACTS 2: 37-47. 
W.—Isa. 55 : «7. Call to repentance. 
T.—Rom. 10 : 4-13. 
F.—1 Pet. 1: 17-25. 
S.—Luke 1g : 1-10. 
S.—Luke tg : 11-24. 

(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 

Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


} A multitude converted. 


Confession and salvation. 
Born anew. 
Joy in heaven. 
The prodigal returning. 
Bible 


2. 
Lesson Analysis 


I, STRONG STATEMENT. 
1. Jesus was Raised Up: 

This Jesus did God raise up (32). 

The Lord is risen indeed, and hath appeared (Luke 24 : 34). 
Now hath Christ been raised from the dead (1 Cor. 1§ : 20). 
2. Jesus is Exalted of God : 

Being ... by the right hand of God exalted (33). 

Him did God exalt with his right hand (Aets 5 : 31). 
Wherefore also God highly exalted him (Phil. 2 : 9). 
3- Jesus has Sent the Spirit : 

He hath poured forth this, which ye see and hear (33). 
He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost (Matt. 3 : 11). 
If I go, I will send him unto you (John 16 : 7). 

4- Jesus is Lord and Christ : 
God hath made him both Lord and Christ (36). 


Thou art the Christ (Matt: 16 : 16). 
My Lord and my God ( John 20 ; 28), 


Il, URGENT APPEAL. 

1. Repent Ye: 

Peter said unto them, Repent, ye (38). 
Repent ye ; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand (Matt. 3 : 2). 
Repent, and do the first works (Rev. 2 : 5). 
2. Be Baptized : 

Peter said, ... Be baptized every one of you (38). 
Baptizing them into the name (Matt. 28 : 19). 
What doth hinder me to be baptized? (Acts 8 : 36.) 
3. Save Yourselves : 

Save yourselves from this crooked generation (40). 
Thy faith hath saved thee ; go in peace (Luke 7 : §0). 
Thou shalt save*both thyself and them (1 Tim. 4 : 16). 

III. SPLENDID RESPONSE. 

1. Obedient : 

They then that received his word were baptized (41). 
They were baptized of him in the river Jordan (Matt. 3 : 6). 
And he arose and was baptized (Acts 9 : 18). 


2. Large: 
There were added... about three thousand souls (41). 
The number. . . camé to be about five thousand (Acts 4 : 4). 


Much people was added unto the Lord (Acts 11 : 24) 


3. Impresssive : 
And fear came upon every soul (43). 


Fear came on all that dwelt round about them (Luke 1 : 65). 
Great fear came upon all that heard it (Acts 5 : 5). 


4- Fraternal : 
All that believed... had all things common (44). 
Not one of them said that aught. . . was his own (Acts 4 : 32). 
We ought to lay down our lives for the brethren (1 John 3 : 16). 
5. Generous : 
Sold their... goods, and parted them to adi (45). 
Freely ye received, freely give (Matt. ro : 8) 
God loveth a cheerful giver (2 Cor. 9 : 7). 
6. Abiding : 
Day by day, continuing stedfastly (46). 
Be ye stedfast, unmoveable (1 Cor. 15 : 58). 
Beware lest, .. . ye fall from your own stedfastness (2 Pet. 3 : 17). 
7- Devout: . 
Continuing ... with one accord in the temple (46). 


These all... continued steadfastly in prayer (Acts 1 
Pray without ceasing (1 Thess. 5 : 17). 


: ¥4). 


8. Joyous : 
With gladness, ... praising God (46, 47). 
Rejoice, and be exceeding glad (Matt. 5 : 12). 
Rejoicing that they were counted worthy to suffer (Acts § : 41). 
9. Popular : 
Having favour with all the people (47). 


oe advanced .. . in favour with God and men (Luke 2 : 52). 
ell-pleasing to God, and approved of men (Rom. 14 : 18). 


‘10. Progressive : 
The Lord added to them day by day (47). 


Believers were the more added to the Lord (Acts 5 : 14). ‘ 
A great number... turned unto the Lord (Acts 11 : 21). 
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Verse oe Jesus did py eH up.’ ever fling iepiration. 
2)A t event ; never- 
even Lis Goa bath 4 sree Se aire t) 
vere 2) Jesus as Lord ; (3) Jesus as ‘Chen 
OVetne 7. ore Winsa nal H we do? The awakened con- 
igs madly 2) The momentous inquiry ; (3) e ready response. 
etse 39.—"' To you is the promise." (1) The su ce of the 
promi 319) ee The Soares of the ponte ; 3) The breadth of the 
4) The fruits of the promise 


Bove | continued stedfastly."’ (1) In 

mae? vere iverting influences ; (3) By divine assistance. 
e Lord added to them day by day.’’ Additions 

to ‘ae a Borch : (1) The Source ;. (2) The character ; (3) 1 The 

frequency. 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
Lesson Surroundings 


LACE.—As in the last lesson, the house in Jerusalem 
where the believers assembled. 

Time.-—About nine in the morning of the day of Pentecost, 

“vel year of Rome 783; that is, A. D. 30, probably Saturday, 

May 27. 

: _ Perrsons.—The apostles, the whole company of believers, a 
multitude of Jews from many regions. 

INTERVENING DiscoursE.—The Apostle Peter, as spokes- 
“man for the twelve, denies the charge of drunkenness, ad- 
ducing the early hour as proof (vs. 14, 15), then declares that 
’ ‘this is the fulfilment of the prophecy of Joel (Acts 2 : 28-32), 
_ which he quotes (vs. 16-21), After describing in pointed 

“Tanguage the death of Jesus and his resurrection (vs. 22-24), 
he shows that David predicted the resurrection of the Messiah 
(vs. 25-31). 

The lesson consists of three parts : The application of Peter’s 
discourse (vs. 32-36); the immediate result (37-42) ; the sub- 
sequent life of the enlarged, believing community (vs. 43-47). 































































_ 
Critical Notes 


_ Verse 32.— 7his Jesus: Of whom the apostle had already 
_ Spoken (vs. 22-24), whom they had crucified and slain by 
1 the bands of Roman soldiers.—Did God raise up: The tense 
_ used points to the historical fact of the resurrection (so v. 24) 
> as a fulfilment of the prophecy in the Psalm (vs. 27, 28). 
| —Whereof : This might mean “ of whom” (Rev. Ver., marg.), 
! but it is better to refer it to the resurrection.— WW al/ are wit- 
messes: The apostles chiefly, since Peter was speaking as their 
Tepresentative (v. 14), and this was an essential requisite of 
apostleship (comp. 1 : 22; 10: 41). 
* Verse 33.—eing therefore by the right hand of God ex- 
| alted: *‘ Therefore’’ belongs to this clause, as the Revised 
Version indicates: the exaltation followed the resurrection as 
& proper consequence. This exaltation was ‘‘at’’ the right 
hand of God (Rev. Ver., marg.), but the Greek suggests the 
Dagency that exalted him rather than the place.—Received of 
the Father the promise of the Holy Ghost: The Holy Spirit 
had been promised, both in the Old Testament and by our 
Lord; that promised Spirit he had received from the Father, 
in order to bestow it upon his people. —//e hath poured forth: 
_. “Shed ”’ means “ poured.’’— 7his which ye see and hear: The 
best authorities omit ‘‘now.’’ ‘* This ’’ might be grammati- 
cally referred to the Holy Spirit, but the added clause points 
to the outward effects which they witnessed. 

Verse 34.—/or David ascended not into the heavens: This 
introduces the proof of the predicted exaltation from Psalm 
110, by stating that the language was not applicable to David 
himself (comp. vs. 25-31).— Zhe Lord said unto my Lord: 
In Hebrew, “Jehovah said unto my Lord.”” Our Lord had 

_ quoted the same passage, to prove that the Christ was more 
than the descendant of David (Matt. 22 : 43-45, and parallel 
 passeges). 

Verse 35.— 7i// J make thine enemies the footstool of thy 
feet; A figure for entire subjugation. The Revised Version 
properly restores the full form of the original. 

Verse 36.— Lei all the house of Israe/: Not “* every house.”’ 
Though the adjectiveused generally means ‘‘ every ’’ when the 

+ . afticle is omitted, ‘‘ house of Israel ’’ is virtually a proper name, 
and in such cases the article is not required. — Anow assuredly - 
In the Greek this stands first, in emphatic position.— God Aath 

_ made him both Lord and Christ ; This gives the sense of the bet- 

' tersustained order. ‘‘ Lord ” here means ruler, and “‘ Christ ”’ 

> js not a proper name, but a title, that is, Messiah, as the 

7 would understand.— 7his Jesus whom ye crucified: 

Placed last for emphasis, and a proper climax, designed to 

reach the consciences of the audience. 

Verse 37.—The immediate result of Peter’s address is now 
dese.ibed.— They were pricked in their heart: The figure is 
that of piercing, or stinging. ‘‘ Heart *’ means soul, or mind, 
in distinction from body, and is not to be referred to the emo- 
ions alone.—Arethren : Literally, “ men brethren,’’ accord- 
- ing to Greek usage.— What shall we do ? Evidently this was 

_- ‘the utterance of very many, showing how deeply they had 

” been affected by Peter’s words. 

_ Verse 38.-—nd Peter said unto them: Still acting as the 































‘representative of the Twelve.—Repent ye : This is the first re- 
quirement, but the word ‘* repent ’’ does not suggest the full 
sense. In the Greek of the New Testament the word “‘ is applied 
to change of mind in reference to moral good and evil, and more 
especially to one’s own character and conduct. Regret or 
sorrow is only one of its ingredients, Evangelical repentance, 
in its widest sense, is an entire revolution of the principles 
and practice, of the heart and life” (J. A. Alexander).—And 
be baptised : This is the outward requirement, the visible sign 
and attestation of real repentance.—Jn the name of Jesus 
Christ: There is*no reference here to the formula of baptism 
(Matt. 28 : 19), the preposition being a different one, with the 
literal sense of ‘‘upon,’”’ on the ground of this name, in 
acknowledgment of him as the object of faith.— Unto the 
remission of your sins: *‘ Your”? is found in the best authori- 
ties. Repentance and baptism are set forth as the means 
toward this end ; namely, that their sins should be remitted. 
—And ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost: Not 
necessarily a miraculous gift, such as the apostles had re- 
ceived, but the gracious influence to regenerate and sanctify. 

Verse 39.—For to yeu: Placed emphatically first.—Js the 
promise; The promise of the Holy Spirit, but this implies the 
promise of pardon.—And to your children: This recognizes 
the covenant relation of the Old Testament.—And fo all 
that are afar off: This certainly refers to Jews in distant 
lands, but what follows makes it probable that Peter had some 
apprehension of the wider extension of the gospel to the Gen- 
tiles.—As many as the Lord our God shall call unto him : 
** Unto him ”’ is implied in the compound Greek verb here 
used. 

Verse 40.—/H/e testified: Bore witness of the great truths 
already stated in the previous discourse, doubtless adducing 
further proof. The best authorities have a different tense here 
from that used in the next clause, hence the comma in the 
Revised Version.—And exhorted them: Here the tense points 
to continued exhortation, based upon the preceding testifying. 
‘* Them ’’ marks the personal character of the appeals made. 
—Save yourselves from this crooked generation; ** Crooked ”’ 
is the literal rendering, .the term being used in a moral sense. 
‘*Untoward ”’ (Auth. Ver.) means intractable, 

Verse 41.— They then that received his word: Or, as the 
Revised Version, margin, renders, ‘‘ they then having*received 
his word.’’ The latter is slightly more grammatical, suggest- 
ing that most of the hearers were receptive, or referring to 
those spoken of in verse 37. The best authorities omit 
** gladly,’’ though the verb includes such an idea. The verse 
as a whole implies a general response. — Were baptised: Com- 
pare verse 38.— There were added unto them in that day: 
This is the preferable rendering and order, It is not neces- 
sary to supply ‘‘ to the church,” since even in verse 47 that 
phrase is not sufficiently supported. 

Verse 42.— Continued stedfastly : The phrase is the same 
as in 1: 14.—ln the apostles’ teaching and fellowship: 
** Teaching ’’ is mrore accurate than ‘*‘ doctrine,’’ as the refer- 
ence is to instruction, not to the truth taught. ‘ Fellow- 
ship ’’ may refer to fellowship with the apostles, or, more 
generally, to fellowship with the believers. The latter view is 
expressed in the margin of the Revised Version: ‘‘ in fellow- 
ship,’’ and is perhaps to be preferred.—Jn the breaking of 
bread; This is one of the forms of fellowship. It does not 
refer to the Lord’s Supper, but to the partaking of food to- 
gether (v. 46), these meals having a religious character in the 
believing community.—And the prayers: Of every kind, at 
their meals, at the gathering for worship in the temple and 
elsewhere. 

Verses 43-47.—This passage describes the continued life of 
the believers. Every tense used indicates what was habitual. 
The description prebabiy covers a period of some length, since 
parts of it are repeated later in the history. 

Verse 43.—And fear came upon every soul: This was the 
general effect upon those outside the community of believers. 
Awe rather than dread is suggested. This feeling preserved 
the infant church from attack.—AMany wonders and signs - 
Both terms refer to miracles : the former as wonderful in them- 
selves, the latter as proofs of what was taught.— Were done - 
Literally, ‘‘ became,’’ kept occurring. The word is the same 
as that rendered ‘‘came’’ in the previous clause.— By the 
apostles: The literal sense, ‘‘ through,’’ suggests that God was 
the’real worker, the apostles the instruments. The margin of 
the Revised Version gives a curious addition found in some 
old manuscripts and versions. 

Verse 44.—And all that believed were together: Not living 
in the same place, but constantly meeting for social and reli- 
ligious purposes, as verse 46 explains.—And had all thing: 
common : This clause is explained in verse 45, and more fi y 
in 4: 32-37. It appears that there was no absolute m- 
munity of goods, in the modern sense, but that und the 
impulse of the new life those who had property voluntarily sold 
it for distribution to the needy ; that this was done, not all at 
once, but as need arose. Further, it appears that this was 
not required (5: I-11), that the practice never prevailed in 
other Christian churches, though benevolence did; that even 
in Jerusalem it proved only partially successful, and before 
long made the poor saints at Jerusalem a constant care to the 
Gentile churches. 


-is, ‘* those that were being saved ”’ 





Verse 45.—Sold their possessions and goods; The former 
term includes what we call real estate, and the latter has a 
wider application, though the distinction is not to be pressed. 
—Parted them : Distributed the proceeds.— 7o a//: * Men” — 
is misleading ; probably a very large proportion of the needy 
were women.—Any man had need: *‘ Any one’’ would be 
more exact. 4 

Verse 46.—Day by day: The rendering and order of the 
Revised Version bring out the sense and the emphasis.— 
Continuing stedfastly; The same word as in 1; 14.— With 
one accord in the temple: This does not mean that they always 
remained in the temple, but that they regularly and in common 
frequented the place, especially at the stated hours of prayer. 
—And breaking bread at home; This does not refer to the 
Lord’s Supper, and ‘‘ from house to house’’ is a misleading 
rendering. They met in private houses for meals, which par- 
took of a religious character, since the assemblies were like 
those of a larger family.— 7hey did take their food with glad- 
ness and singleness of heart; This shows that the reference in 
the previous clause is totheir ordinary meals. ‘* Gladness ”’ 
is a forcible expression for joyousness, and ‘ singleness of 
heart ’’ points to a simplicity of purpose and character. 

Verse 47.—Praising God: The division of verses is unfor- 
tunate, since the description is not yet completed. This clause 
shows the constant religious tone of their life.— Having favour 
with ali the people : No ground of opposition’ had yet arisen. 
But for real growth trial was necessary; for large extensive 
persecution would prepare the way, as the narrative soon 
shows.—And the Lord added to them: The Greek phrase 
rendered ‘‘ to them ”’ means ‘‘ together,’’ and as it comes at 
the close of the sentence, the later manuscripts join it with 
the next chapter, inserting ‘‘ to the church ” to complete the 
sense in this verse. But the oidest manuscripts omit ‘‘ to the 
church,’’ and place the conjunction rendered “‘ now ”’ (3: 1) in 
a position indicating that the new sentence cannot begin with 
‘**together,’? Although the older manuscripts have no pune- 
tuation marks, this position is decisive.—~ 7hose that were being 
saved: The American Revisers render, ‘‘those that were 
saved,”’ putting the other rendering in the margin. In any 
case, ‘‘ such as should be saved ’’ is not correct. The present 
participle, here. used with the article, may describe either a 
process going on in the case of the persons referred to (that 
), or, as often, a class of 
persons, *‘ the saved,’’ “‘ those that were saved.’’ Both are 
grammatical, and both-meanings are true in this instance. 
The preference of the writer is for the rendering of the Eng- 
lish Revisers, though it involves an infelicitous. form of.ex- 
pression, 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE astounding miracle which enabled the simple and 
unlearned Christians to speak the different languages of 
Jews born so far apart as Parthia and Rome, or the northern, 
shores of the Black Sea and the cities of Cyrene and Egypt, 
or the torrid depths of Arabia, naturally filled all who heard of if 
with wonder, and predisposed them to listen favorably to the 
explanations that might follow. One would suppose, from 
the narrowness of Eastern streets, which are no wider, as 4 
rule, than our lanes, that the crowd which actually heard the 
** tongues ’’ must have made their way to the apartment in 
which the ‘* Galileans’’. were assembled; nor is there any 
hint of their having left it when Peter, the spokesman for his 
brethren, {‘stood up, with the elevea,”’ to address the 
strangers present. There may, however, have been a court- 
yard connected with the building, and this would bring a 
large number within reach of words spoken near the window 
of the ‘* upper chamber.’’ 

The brethren, with the exception of the Twelve, are repre- 
sented as still sitting, doubtless on the floor, cross-legged, as 
in Oriental synagogues, and the strangers would, we may 
fancy, copy their example when they saw Peter rise to speak. 
While all were amazed, some of these pilgrims were perplexed 
to know what the wonder portended, thongh others were dis- 2 
posed to set the whole down to the mere babbling of drunken- 
ness. ‘‘ No,” said Peter. ‘‘Do not imagine, O men of 
Judea, and all you pilgrims now in Jerusalem, that these 
men, speaking, as ye have heard, your languages, are drunken. 
That it is not yet nine [the hour of morning prayer] shows ~ 
that they are not; for men, as you know, drink with us only 
in the evening. 1 will tell you what the wonder teaches, your 
own Scriptures, which you so greatly honor, making this plain. 
Itis the sign of the last days having come, when the Messiah is 
to appear, as foretold in the prophet Joel. It is the pouring _ 
out of God’s Spirit on all flesh, which he predicted as marke re 
ing the Messiah’s advent. Could the words that ‘your sons 
and your daughters would then prophesy’ be more exactly 
fulfilled ? And are not the signs of the times those named by _ 
Joel as ushering in ‘the great and notable day of the Lord*? 
Did not the wars and rumors of wars filling the world speak _ 






- of the nearness of the judgment which the Messiah is to hold 
on all men when he comes,—that judgment from which they 
only. who have called beforehand, that is, now, on the Lord, 
can hope to be saved ?”’ Be 

Having ‘thus won their attention by this appeal to their 
Seriptures, he passed on to show that Jesus of Nazareth, just 
“ etucified by the priests, had been proved to have been the 

Messiah by God having raised him from the dead. That the 

Messiah should be thus raised, he went on to say, was shown 

by the’ words of their great hero, *‘ the patriarch David,”’ in 

his inspired psalms. And not only was Christ’s being the 

Messiah proved by his being raised as David thus predicted, 

—he had been taken up to heaven, to the right hand of God , 

and this had fulfilled another prediction in the Psalms respect- 

ing God’s anointed (Psa. 16:8 ff.; 110:1). Could there be a 

doubt that one thus marked by the signs foretold in sacred 

Scripture as pointing out the Messiah had assuredly been 

made by God both Lord and Christ? And Jesus the crucified 

was he. 

There was no attempt at rhetorical display in the Apostle’s 
address, nor was it a long discourse, but a short, telling 
appeal to the audience, resting on the demonstration of 
Christ’s Messiahship from the statements of the sacred oracles, 
whose utterances knew no challenge from any Jew. That 
Peter realized. as yet the world-wide charity of Christ, to which 
there was no distinction of Jew and Gentile, is not implied, 
but within the limits of Israel, in the widest sense, he knew 
that the salvation he preached was freely offered, 

The enthusiasm of the whole company, roused to almost 
the highest by the miracles of the resurrection and the ascen- 
sion, had that very hour been made, if possible, still more 
intense by the amazing vindication of their faith shown in the 
descent of the Spirit. Words spoken under such influences, 
and supported by the mysterious testimony of prophecy, must 
have ‘been overpowering in their effect. ‘‘ Pricked to the 
heart’ at the thought of the Messiah having been crucified, 
all who heard Peter were alarmed, and, with the quick excita- 
bility of Orientals, cried out to him arid the eleven, ‘‘ Breth- 
ren, what shall we do?’’ ‘ Repent,’’ said he,~‘and be 
baptized, every one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, unto 
the remission of your sins [as hitherto identified with those 
who had crucified the expected One}; and ye also shall 
receive the Holy Ghost [at which you so wonder].’’* The 
promise, he added, was to them and to their children, and 
even to all that were afar off in distant lands, ‘‘ even as many 
as the Lord our God shall call unto him. Save yourselves 

*\from this crooked generation,’” and thus make yourselves safe 
in the judgment soon to come, the great day of the Lord. 

It was enough. Those who received his word as from God 
were there and then baptized ; and so vigorously did they 
spread the great news that ‘‘ in that day ”’ there were added to 
the church ‘‘ about three thousand souls.’’ Nor did the change 
pass off, for we are told that they continued true to the teach- 
ing of the apostles, and in fellowship with the brethren, join- 
ing them in the eucharistic breaking of bread and in their 
public prayers in the temple. A holy fear, indeed, rested on 
all, and this was heightened by their seeing wonders and 
signs wrought ‘by the apostles. Love for the time banished 
selfishness so strangely that a common fund for the support of 
the community was formed, not a few selling their possessions 
and goods, and distributing them to any who had need. Day 
by day, moreover, they met in the temple for prayer, while at 
home each household solemnized the evening meal by break- 
ing bread at it, rejoicing, sincere, full of the high praise of 
God, and naturally finding favor with all the people. And 
“the Lord added to them day by day those that were being 
saved.”’ 
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AKSALY 
The Morning Glory of the Church 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HIS lesson may best be dealt with as divided into three 
parts: the sharp spear-thrust of Peter’s closing words 
(vs. 32-36), the wounded and heated hearers (vs. 37-41), and 

the fair morning dawn of the church (vs. 42-47). 
1. Peter’s address begins with pointing out the fulfilment 
of prophecy in the gift of the Spirit (ws. 14-ar). It then de- 
_.  ¢lares the resurrection of Jesus as foretold by prophecy, and 
 — witnessed to by the whole body of believers (vs. 22-32), and 
it ends by bringing together these two facts, the gift of the 
Spirit and the resurrection and ascension, as effect and cause, 
and as establishing beyond al! doubt that Jesus is the Christ 
of prophecy, and the Lord on whom Joel had declared that 
whoever called should be saved. Our lesson begins with the 

* fast verse of the second part of the address. 

> Observe the significant alternation of the names of * Christ ”’ 
and ‘Jesus ” in verses 31 and 32. The former verse estab- 
* lishes that prophecy had foretold the resurrection of the Mes- 
_ Siah, whoever he might be; the latter asserts that “* this 
_ Jesus” has fulfilled the prophetic conditions. That is not a 
thing to be argued about, but to be attested by competent 
_ Witnesses. It was presented to the multitude on Pentecost, 




















Bes! 


as it is to us, as a plain matter of fact, on which the whole 
fabric of Christianity is built, and which itself securely rests 
on the concordant testimony of those who knew him alive, saw 
him dead, and were familiar with him risen. 

There is a noble ring of cértitude in Peter’s affirmation, and 
of confidence that the testimony producible was overwhelm- 
ing. Unless Jesus had risen, there would neither have been 
a Pentecost nor a church to receive the gift. The simple fact 
which Peter alleged in that first sermon, ‘‘ whereof we all are 
witnesses, ’’ is stil] too strong for the deniers of the resurrection, 
as the many devices to get over it prove. 

But,.a listener might ask, what has this witness of yours to 
do with Joel’s prophecy, or with this speaking with tongues? 
The answer follows in the last part of the sermon, The risen 
Jesus has ascended up; that is inseparable from the fact of 
resurrection, and is part of our testimony. He is ‘‘ exalted 
by,’’ or, perhaps, at, ‘‘the right hand of God.’’ And that 
exaltation is to us the token that there he has received from 
the Father the Spirit, which he promised to send when he left 
us, Therefore it is he—‘‘ this Jesus’’—who has ‘ poured 
forth this,’’—this new strange gift, the tokens of which you see 
flaming on each head, and hear bursting in praise from every 
tongue. “1 

What triumphant emphasis is in that ‘‘he ’’? Peter quotes 
Joel’s word ‘pour forth.’” The prophet had said, as the 
mouth-piece of God, ‘/ will pour forth; Peter unhesi- 
tatirigly transfers the word to Jesus. We must not assume in 
him a fully developed consciousness, at this stage, of our Lord’s 
divine nature, but neither must we blink the tremendous 
assumption which he feels warranted in making, that the exal- 
tation of Jesus to the right hand of God meant his exercising 
the power which belonged to God himself, 

In verse 34, he stays for a moment to establish by prophecy 
that the ascension of which he had for the first time spoken in 
verse 33 is part of the prophetic characteristics of the Messiah. 
His demonstration runs parallel with his preceding one as to 
resurrection, He quotes Psalm 110, which he had learned to 
do from his Master, and just as he had argued about the pre- 
diction of resurrection, that the dead psalmist’s words could 
not apply to himself, and must therefore apply to Messiah ; so 
he concludes that it was not ‘* David’’ who was called by 
Jehovah to sit as Lord on his right hand. If not David, it 
could only be the Messiah who was thus invested with Lord- 
ship, and exalted as participator of the throne of the Most 
High. 

Then comes the final thrust of the spear, for which all the 
discourse has been preparing. The apostle rises to the full 
height of his great commission, and sets the trumpet to his 
mouth, summoning ‘‘ all the house of Israel,’’ priests, rulers, 
and all the people, to acknowledge his Master. He proclaims 
his supreme dignity and Messiahship. He is the ‘lord ’’ of 
whom the psalmist sang, and the prophet declared that who- 
ever called on his name should be saved ; and he is the Christ 
for whom Israel looked. 

Last of all, he sets in sharp contrast what God had done 
with Jesus, and what Israel had done, and the barb of his 
arrow lies in the last words, ‘‘ whom ye crucified.”? . And this 
bold champion of Jesus, this undaunted arraigner of a nation’s 
crimes, was the man who, a few weeks before, had quailed 
before a maid-servant’s saucy tongue! What made the 
change? Will anything but the resurrection and Pentecost 
account for the psychological transformation effected in him 
and the other apostles ? 

2. No wonder that ‘‘ they were pricked in their heart.’’ 
Such a thrust must have gone deep, even where armor of 
prejudice was thick. The scene they had witnessed, and the 
fiery words of explanation, taken together, produced incipient 
conviction, and the conviction produced alarm. How surely 
does the first glimpse of Jesus as Christ and Lord set con- 
science to work! The question, ‘‘ What shall we do?” is 
the beginning of conversion. The acknowledgment of Jesus 
which does not lead to it is shallow and worthless, The most 
orthodox accepter, so far as intellect goes, of the gospel, who 
has not been driven by it to ask his own duty in regard to it, 
and what he is fo do to receive its benefits, and to escape from 
his sins, has not accepted it at all. 

Peter’s answer lays down_two conditions,—repentance and 
baptism. The former is often taken in too narrow a sense as 
meaning sorrow for sin, whereas it means a change of disposi- 
tion or mind, which will be accompanied, no doubt, with 
** godly sorrow,”’ but is in itself deeper than sorrow, and is 
the turning away of heart and will from past love and practice 
of evil. The second, baptism, is “‘in the name of Jesus 
Christ,’ or, more accurately; ‘* xfon the name,’’—that is, on 
the ground of the revealed character of Jesus. That neces- 
sarily implies, faith in that name ; for, without such faith, the 
baptism would not be on the ground of the name. The two 
things are regarded as inseparable, being the inside and the 
outside of the Christian discipleship. Repentance, faith, bap- 
tism, these three, are called for by Peter. 

But “remission of sins ’’ is not attached to the immediately 
preceding clause, so as that baptism is said to secure remission, 
but to the whole of what goes before in the sentence. Obe- 
dience to the requirements would bring the same gift to the 
obedient as the disciples had received; for it would make 















































































them disciples also. But, while repentance and baptism 
which presupposed faith were the normal, precedent condi- 
tions of the Spirit’s bestowal, the case of Cornelius, where the 
Spirit was given before baptism, forbids the attempt to link 
the rite and the divine gift more closely together. 

The apostle was eager to share the gift. The more we have 
of the Spirit, the more shall we desire that othcrs may have it, 
and the more sure shall we be that it is meant for all. So 
Peter went on to base his assurance, that his hearers might 
all possess the Spirit, on the universal destination of the prom- 
ise. Joel had said, ‘‘on all flesh;’’ Peter declares that to a. 
point downwards through all generations, and outwards to all” 
nations. How swiftly had he grown in grasp of the sweep of 
Christ’s work! How far beneath that moment of illumination 
some of his subsequent actions fell ! 

We have only a summary of his exhortations, the gist of 
which was earnest warning to separate from the fate of the 
nation by separating in will and mind from its sins, Swift — 
conviction followed the Spirit-given words, as it ever will when 
the speaker is filled with the Holy Spirit, and has therefore a 
tongue of fire. Three thousand new disciples were made that 
day, and though there must have been many superficial ad- 
herents, and none with much knowledge, it is perhaps not 
fanciful to see in Luke’s speaking of them as ‘‘ souls ” a hint 
that, in general, the acceptance of Jesus as Messiah was deep 
and real. Not only were three thousand “ names’’ added to 
the hundred and twenty, but three thousand souls, 





3. The fair picture of the morning brightness, so soon over- 
clouded, so long lost, follows. First, the narrative tells how 
the raw converts were incorporated in the community, and 
assimilated to its character. They, too, ‘‘ continued sted- 
fastly ’’ (Acts 1.: 14). Note the four points enumerated; 
’? which would be principally instruction in the 
life of Jesus and his Messianic dignity, as proved by propheey ; 
‘**fellowship,’’ which implies community of disposition and 
oneness of heart manifested in outward association ; ‘* break- 
ing of bread,’’—that is, the observance of the Lord’s Supper; 
and ‘‘the prayers,’’ which were the very life-breath of the 
infant church (1: 14). Thus oneness in faith and in love, 
participation in the memorial feast, and in devotional acts, 
bound the new converts to the original believers, and trained 
them towards maturity. These are still the methods by which 
a sudden influx of converts is best dealt with, and babes im” 
Christ nurtured to full growth. Alas that so often churehes 
do not know what to do with novices when they come in ~ 
numbers ! 


** teaching, 


A wider view of the state of the community as a whole © 
closes the chapter. It is the first of several landing-places, as 
it were, on-which Luke pauses to sum up a period. A Trey- 
erent awe laid hold of the popular mind, which was inereased 
by the miraculous powers of the apostles, The Church will “h 
produce that impression on the world in proportion as it is : 
manifestly filled with the Spirit. Do we? The so-called 
community of goods was not imposed by commandment, as is — 
plain from Peter’s recognition of Ananias’s right to do as he 
chose with his property. The fact that Mark’s mother, Mary, 
had a house of her own, and that Barnabas, her relative, is 
specially signalized as having sold his property, prove that it 
was not universal. 

It was an irrepressible outcrop of the brotherly feeling that — 
filled all hearts. Christ has not come to lay down laws, but 
to give impulses. Compelled communism is not the repetition 
of the oneness of sympathy, which effloresced in the bright 
flower of this common péssession of individual goods, But 
neither is the closed purse, closed because the heart is shut, 
which puts to shame so much profession of brotherhood, justi- 
fied because the liberality of the primitive disciples was not - 
by constraint nor of obligation, but willing and spontaneous, 

Verses 46 and 47 add an outline of the beautiful daily life 
of the community, which was, like their liberality, the outcome 
of the feeling of brotherhood, intensified by the sense of the 
gulf between them, and the crooked generation from which 
they had separated themselves. Luke shows it on two sides, 
Though they had separated from the nation, they clung to t 
temple services, as they continued to do till the end. They 
had net come to clear consciousness of all that was involved 
It was not God’s will that the new 
spirit should violently break with the old letter. Convulsions 
are not his way, except as second best. They had to stay ~ 
within the fold of Israel, if they were to influence Israel, The 
time of outward parting between the temple and the chureli 
was far ahead yet. 

But the truest life of the infant church was not nourished in 
the temple, but in the privacy of their homes. They were one 
family, and lived as such. Their ‘‘ breaking bread at home ” 
includes both their ordinary meals and the Lord’s Supper; 
for in these first days every meal, at least the principal meal 
of every day, was hallowed by having the supper as a part of 
it. Each meal was thus a religious act, a token of brother. ~— 
hood, and accompanied with praise. Surely s#en ‘men did P i 
eat angels’ food,’’ and on platter and cup was written “ Holie 9 
ness to the Lord.’’ The ideal of human fellowship was real- — 
ized, though but for a moment, and on a small scale. It was 
inevitable that divergencies should arise, but it was not inevit- 
able that the Church should depart so far from the brief bright- 
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in their discipleship. 
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_ remission of sins. 
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ness of its dawn. Still, the sweet concordant brotherhood of 
these morning hours witnesses what Christian love can do, 
and prophecies what shall yet be, and shall not pass. 

No wonder that such a church won favor with all the peo- 
ple! We hear nothing of its evangelizing activity, but its life 
was such that, without recorded speech, multitudes were 
drawn into so sweet a fellowship. If we were like the Pente- 
costal Christians, we should attract wearied souls out of the 
world’s Babel into the calm home where love and brotherhood 
reigned, and God would ‘‘ add ’’ to ws ‘* day by day those that 
were being saved.’’ 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
AAS 
Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D, 


The Essentials of Conversion 


NE great, blessed fact in human possibility is that men 
can be and are converted, The sinning publican went 
down to his house ‘‘ made right.’’ Peter was converted from 


. & weak denier of his Lord so that he was strong enough to 


strengthen his brethren. 
and injurious, becomes the chiefest apostle. The dying thief, 
on his confession and prayer of faith, was made fit to be taken 
into Paradise as the one fruit of his Lord’s passion. 

This is wholly normal, and according to the laws of our na- 
ture. Faith. is as natural to the pure soul as breathing to a 
well body. 
image of God, it was certainly worth while when he had lost 


Paul, a blasphemer, a persecutor, 


If it was ever worth while to create man in the 


that image to re-create him, make him a neW creation. We 
were made to find our way through the doors of knowledge, 
why not through those of love? 


‘When doors great and small 
Nine and ninety flew ope at our.touch, should the hundredth ap- 
pall?” 

What was the course of proceeding ? 

1. Extraordinary faith and prayer in the church {v. 1). 

2. Assertion that the crucified Jesus is both Lord and 
Christ (v. 36). ~ 

3. They were pierced to the heart with a sense of sin (37). 

4. They ask what they are to do—not merely think and be- 
lieve (v. 37). They are answered in five particulars: (1.) Re- 
pent toward God. (2.) Have faith in Christ. (3.) Receive 
(4.) Make public profession by baptism. 
(5.) Receive the gift of the Holy Ghost (v. 38). 

Results: (1) They received the word with assent, or faith ; 
(2) made public profession by baptism; (3) they continued 
‘stedfastly in the apostles’ doctrine, in fellowship ; (4) celebrat- 
ing the Lord’s Supper; (5) keeping up the same prayers that 
had brought the Holy Spirit; (6) giving bread to any that 
had need; and (7) making the old temple ring with songs of 
gladness and shouts of praise. No wonder that the Lord 
added, day by day, those that were being saved in that way 
(v. 47). 
service. 

It is no greater wonder to see three thousand saved than one. 


It is a good way to begin, carry on, and close every 


Gravitation handles Jupiter as easily as an asteroid, 
University Park, Colo. 
SsaSYY 
Illustrative Applications 
By Waylard Hoyt, D.D. 


HEREOF we ad/ are witnesses (v. 32). ‘* Witness ”’ is 

the key-word of the Acts. As the 
enduement of the Holy Spirit was for all, all were to use 
this enduement in witnessing for Jesus Christ. All Christians 
are to be witnesses now. This duty of witnessing remains, 
Two young men, one an outspoken infidel, the other a Chris- 
tian, were .assigned to the same room as students in an 
academy. The infidel young man said immediately, one 
thing must be understood, —there was to be no reading the Bible 
or praying in thatroom, For answer, his Christian chum said : 
* But half of the room is mine. While J am entirely willing 
that you should do as you please in your half, I insist on my 
right to do as I please in my half; and in my half I propose 
daily to read the Bible and to pray.’’ This statement of the 
case was so evidently fair, the infidel young man could not 
object. So in the Christian young man’s half of the room the 
daily Bible reading and praying went on, and this Christian 
fellow did not cease to pray for his unchristian chum. And 
the issue of that brave Bible readi@g and persistent praying 
was the conversion of that chum who had been infidel. Who 
was he? He is now the Rev. Dr. Clough, of the Teloogoo 
Mission in southern India,—a man than whom no man since 
‘the apostles has been more successful in winning thousands 
of the heathen to Jesus Christ. In all missionary annals his 
"work stands out as the most sweepingly successful, And the 
‘seed of such great and branching tree was the brave witness- 
Ing of that Christian chum in his half of the room in that 
academy. What results God shall cause to bloom out of our 
“Witnessing none can tell. 


Peter says a//. 


But the duty is ours ; we can leave 
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results with God. This ought to be the perpetual feeling of 
the Christian: Wherever I may be, I am to be a witness for 
Jesus Christ. 

Thine enemies the footstool of. thy feet (v. 35). That is to 
be the issue. In the long contest with evil, Jesus Christ is to 
be acknowledged conqueror. The Christian is on the winning 
side of things. Here is heart and hope for him amid seeming 
discouragement and disaster. ‘‘I found that victory to me 
meant standing by my gun and keeping her well shotted,’’ a 
young officer said who came out of a battle in which, all the 
time, he had been wrapped in smoke, unable to see or know 
about anything save his own piece of artillery, That is our 
duty,—standing by our own gun, doing the thing next us, 
and keeping at it. But we may do it with this glad conscious- 
ness, that our leader is bound to be victorious, that we are 
certainly on the winning side. 

They were pricked in their heart, and said, ... Brethren, 
what shall we do? (v. 37.) Being pricked in their heart, they 
were ready to act,—and that is the only heart-pricking worth 
anything. Action must follow-and conserve and express feeling, 
or feeling is but useless and flabby sentiment. Nor did they 
wait for more feeling. So much feeling as prompts to appro- 
priate action is sufficient. It is useless simply to feel, That 
may become but a somnolent luxury. ‘* What must I do to be 
saved ?’’ inquired one whose anxious feeling about himself 
had been aroused. ‘* Pay John Williams,’’ some one replied 
who knew of a fraudulent debt of his. That was the thing 
for him to do. Doing it, his feeling was full of value ; other- 
wise, only mist and moonshine. 

Said unto Peter and the rest of the apostles. The for- 
mal sermon had ended, and Peter and his fellows were 
among the people, following up the public preaching with 
personal conversation. Nothing is more telling than that. 
When the lesson has been taught, let the Sunday-school 
teacher seize chance for the personal word with this mem- 
ber of the class, or that. Prize the personal word. Seek 
opportunity for the saying of it. Do not think the teaching of 
the lesson only your whole function. Inquiry-room meetings 
and methods are apostolic?” 

Repent ye, and be baptized every one of you in the name of 
Jesus Christ (v. 38). Notice the Apostle’s insistence on public 
confession of Christ; notice also the universality of the duty, 
Somebody said he wanted to be a silent 
partner in the firm with Jesus. The right and instant reply 
was that Jesus took no such partners. 

And to your children (v. 39). Said Margaret Fuller Ossoli, 
when her child was born, ‘‘ 1 am the mother of an immortal ; 
God be merciful to me a sinner!’’? That was the true parental 
feeling,—the passionate craving of special mercy and help 
from God, since now the training of an immortal had been 


—every one of you. 


committed to her. What awful risk and daring for a parent 
to remain unchristian! I think every little child, with its 
high destinies so largely in the parent’s hands, ought to be an 
importunate and immediately successful call,to every unchris- 
tian parent to become Christian. 


Philadelphia. 
AY 
Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


HAT a vast difference between Peter before Pentecost 

and Peter at and after that event! Before that, we 

find him once rebuking Jesus for his predictions about his 

death, We find kim asking what reward he should have for 

following Jesus. We find him denying his Master, and fleeing 

before his foes. And even after the resurrection, we find him, 

with the others, asking whether Jesus would not now restore the 

kingdom to Israel. But now we see him clearly interpreting 

prophecy, and boldly preaching that same Jesus whom he had 
denied. 

What made this vast change? It was simply the indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit, who taught him truth, and who emboldened 
him to utter it. Thus was fulfilled the promise of Jesus about 
the Spirit coming upon them, and teaching them, and leading 
them into all truth. 

What a vast difference between the church of that morfing 
one hundred and twenty strong, and the church of that same 
evening three thousand one hundred and twenty strong! What 
was it that made the difference? Simply that same Holy 
Spirit, who was poured out on those who listened to the ser- 
mon of Peter. He brought the truth spoken by the Apostle to 
the consciences of the hearers. These men were ‘“ pricked 
in their heart.’’ 

We shall be dull scholars if we fail to recognize in this the 
fact that, for the right apprehension of the truth, both teacher 
and scholar need the influence of the Spirit of the living God. 
Many a hard-working Sunday-school teacher wonders why 
there is not more fruitage from his work, and why his scholars 
remain still unconverted. It is most probably because he him- 
self is not filled with the Holy Spirit. I believe that the Spirit- 
filled teacher will see results, for he has the promise of God 
on his side. This Spirit always stands ready to apply truth to 
the conscience of the hearer, if it is rightly presented. And this 
Spirit is always more ready to abide in the heart of the teacher, 
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than the teacher is to have him. This makes our responsibil- 
ity very great, for we can have help, if we want it. ; 

We may also learn from this lesson that hearers are brought 
to see the truth through the preaching or teaching of the Word 
by one filled with the Spirit. I doubt if there is one single 
scholar to whom the Word has been faithfully taught who has 
not at some time felt ‘* pricked in his heart.’’ This is the work 
of the Holy Ghost, and is intended for our good. He on whose 
soul there is no divine influence exerted, feels no compunctions 
of conscience at all. He is as one dead, so far as his inner 
life is concerned. Just as the first good sign in a frozen limb 
is the pricking sensation, so with the benumbed conscience, 
Let the teacher make clear to the class the fact that this awak- 
ening of the conscience, painful though it is, is a sign that 
God is working on our hearts for our good. To resist this 
influence is to trifle with our own highest interests. Had 
these three thousand resisted, they would never have received 
the blessing that they did. Because they accepted, they were 
blessed. And so it will be with all in this class, Accept, and 
be blessed. Otherwise you may be passed by forever. 

lew York City. 


KY 
The Senior Bible Class' 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


{It is recommended that the following books be secured as refererice 
books, and parcelled out among the members fer regular parallel reading 
and report. Those marked with a star are of especial importance. 

* Lindsay, “ Acts of the Apostles” (Bible Class Handbooks, 2 vols. 
Scribner. $1.25); * Lyman Abbott, “ Illustrated Commentary on Acts” 

A. S. Barnes & Co. 8.9): Lumby, “ Cambridge Bible on Acts” 

Macmillan. $r.25) ; *Stifler, Professor M., “ Introduction to 
the Book of Acts” (Revell Co. $1.25); *Thatcher, Professor O. J., 
*« Sketch of the History of the Apostolic Church ” nae aengee 4 Mifflin, & 
Co. $1.25); * Conybeare and Howson, “ Life and Epistles of St. Paul” 
(Longmans, 2 vols., with footnotes, $6. x vol., $1.25. Or Crowell. §:. 
x vol.); Farrar, Dr. F. W., “ The Life and Work of St. Paul” (Dutton, 
$2 to $14) ; * Stalker, “ Life of St. Paul” (Revell 60 cents); * Iverach, 
“St. Paul: His Life and Times” (Men of the Bible. Revell. 75 cents 3 
Taylor, the Rev. Dr. William M., “ Paul the Missionary ” ( s. 
$1.50); Matheson, “ Spiritual Development of St. Paul” (Randolph. 
$1.75); Ramsay, “St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen” 
(Putnam. $3); Farrar, “ Messages of the Books” (Dutton. $3.50) ; 
Vedder, ““The Dawn of Christianity’ (American Baptist Publication 
Society. go cents)]. 


I, THE GENERAL ‘PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] . 

Read over Acts 2: 14-47. Then reread the passage, noting 
(1) the unquestioned leadership of Peter ; (2) the definiteness 
and aptness of argument in Peter’s address; (3) its powerful 
effect (v. 37) upon the willing listeners ; the very condensed 
report (v. 40) preserved for us of the events of this period ; 
the characteristic features of the daily life of the members of 
this first Christian community (vs. 42-47). 

II, Topics AND QUESTIONS FroR Discussion. 

[To be alloted in advance to members of the class.] 
_ Stifler, 18-32; Abbott, 40-50; Lindsay, 53-59; .Vedder, 
23-27 ; Sabatier, ‘‘ The Apostle Paul ’’ (James Pott & Co, $2), 
pp. 32-38. 


1. Peter's Primacy. (1.) Was the prominence of Peter 


due to appointment to such a headship by Jesus, or to his own ° 


impulsiveness, or to the fact that by general consent he was 
best fitted to meet the need of the hour. Compare his similar 
prominence, Matthew 16 : 13-18. 

2. Peter's Address. (2.) Make a brief analysis of it, filling 
in the following outline : Explanatory introduction (vs. 14-21); 
the theme ‘‘ Jesus is the promised Messiah’ (v. 36) ; first 
argument (v. 22), second argument (vs. 23-32), third argu- 
ment (vs. 33-35), conclusion (v, 36). Try to paraphrase it im 
about thirty words. (3.) Show its masterly character as an 
address to that particular audience on that theme. (4.) Why 
did Peter quote from the Septuagint or Greek version of the 
Old Testament ? 

3. fis Gospel Message. (5.) How much did Peter mean 
by the conditions (v. 38) of the gift of the Holy Spirit? (6.) 
Would his creed be sufficient for any church? (7.) In verse 
39 did Peter mean to include all nations, or only Jews? 
(Comp. Isa. §7: 19; Zech. 6: 15; Eph. 2: 17.) 

4. The Christian Community. (8.) What eight character- 
istics of this newly formed body of believers are mentioned in 
verses 42 to 47? (9.) Which of these features were new, and 
how do we account for their adoption? (10.) Are we justi- 
fied in failing to follow the example of these believers in sur- 
rendering our possessions ? (Comp. Abbott, 49, 50; Stifler, 32.) 

5. Apostolic Methods. (11.) Taking as a title for the whole 
chapter ‘‘ the first revival,’’ what suggestions in method for 
the Christian worker does it afford ? 

III. THe Leapinc THovcGnts, 

Consider the difference between the Peter of this chapter 
and the Peter of earlier days. What accounts for it? 

Consider the remarkable effect of his address. Was it, as 
Abbott says, a ‘‘ model revival sermon’’? If so, in what 
respects ? , 

How does this chapter suggest the value of courageous bear- 
ing of witness to the truth ? 

What was the secret of the power of this community? 

New Haven, Conn, 





1 Nots.—For Professor Sanders’s suggestions as to the scope and pur« 
pose of this article, see The Sunday School Times of December 1b, 1896- 
—Txe Epitor. 

































January 2, 1897 
Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 


By Faith Latimer 


OW many days after Jesus’ ascension did the disciples 
tarry in Jerusalem as Jesus bade them? Where did 
they meet together while they waited for the “‘ promise of the 
Father’? ? What was the fiftieth day after the passover sab- 
bath called? On that morning what sound suddenly filled all 
the house where they were sitting? What strange sight was 
seen? With what were they all filled? How did they begin 
to talk? Who came in to hear? Did the strangers who 
heard understand how these unlearned men conld speak in 
strange languages? What were they talking about? Howdo 
we knew it was in the merning? 

Peter Preaching.—Peter, with the other disciples, stood up, 
and he began preaching aloud to the ctowd who had come 
together. The same man, who less than two months before 
denied that he was one of Christ’s disciples, or even that he 
knew him, preached boldly of Jesus of Nazareth. What had 
so changed Peter? Peter could preach of sin and of repent- 
ance, for he himself had sinned and repented ; of forgiveness, 
for he had been forgiven. He could tell of the promise of the 
pouring out of the Holy Spirit and its fulfilment ; for it gave 
him power to speak and touch the hearts of those who heard. 

A Witness for Christ.—Jesus Christ was the subject of 
Peter’s sermon, Before he reminded the listeners of the sin 
of putting Jesus to @eath, he assured them of the promise, 
**Whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord, shall be 
saved.’’ Then he told them of Jesus of Nazareth in whom 
God had shown his approval by his doing mighty works and 
wonders, which they all had seen and known ; the same Jesus 
whom they, ‘“‘ by wicked hands had crucified and slain; ’’ 
but that God raised him up, and the apostles were all wit- 
nesses ; for they had seen and talked with him after he rose 
from the grave. Peter said boldly that all the house of Israel] 
should know ‘‘ that God hath made him both Lerd and Christ, 
this Jesus whom ye crucified.”’ 

Conscience- Stricken Hearers.—Lmke says the people who 
heard were ‘‘ pricked in their heart.’’ They felt guilty; they 
knew Peter had spoken the truth, that they had all helped to 
put to death the one whom Peter proved to be the Holy One 
exalted.to the right hand of God. They were afraid, and 
owned their sin and fear. What did they say to Peter and 

. the rest of the apostles? Their hearts were so touehed they 
called the apostles brethren. 

They Received the Word,—What did Peter answer them 
when they asked, ‘‘ Brethren, what shall we do?’’? What is 
it to repent? To turn from sin, and turn to God. They were 
to be baptized in the name of Jesus as an outward sign of a 
change of heart within, baptized in the name of Jesus Christ, 
the only one who can remit or take away sin, To be baptized 
in his name would show that they had chosen Christ to be 
their Saviour, that they turned from thgir sins, and asked him 
to take them away. What did Peter say they should receive ? 
He told them that even those who had helped on or consented 
to the death of Christ of Nazareth should receive the gift of for- 
giveness, and the presence of the Holy Spirit. Was ever such 
forgiving love? In what Peter said on the day of Pentecost 
we have a share; for he said the promise of forgiveness and 
the Holy Spirit is to “‘ all that are afar off, even as many as 
the Lord shall call.’’ Far off in. time, even the years and 
centuries to come,—far off in space, like islands, yet almost 
unknown, the promise reaches ; for every soul that shall ever 
hear of Jesus, who came to save the world, is called to believe 
in him, and accept him as their Saviour. The first gospel 
sermon was blessed; people listened to every word; they 
believed, repented ; they confessed their sins, and were glad 
to begin a new life in Christ Jesus. Many that heard Peter’s 
sermon received the word, and obeyed. They were added to 
the numbers of believers, in all three thousand souls. 

The Christian Church.—The first church of Jesus Christ 
then began, a happy company, different families from different 
places, all one in heart and purpose, bound together in the 
truest friendship earth can know. Loving Christ and loving 
one another, they were stedfast, trae Christians. The apos- 
tles did many wonders and signs. We are told of only a 
few of them, but we know Jesus kept his promise to them that 
in his mame they should do miracles. The brethren met 
daily for prayer and praise. They were a busy, cheerful, 
working band. The rich helped the poor, and sometimes sold 
their houses and lands to be able to help those in need ; for 
they were all like one loving family, and Jesus Christ their 
elder brother. The reason why— It was not the work of 
Peter or John, or any man, but the Holy Spirit in every heart. 

Louisville, Ky. 


KY 
Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


RIMARY teachers who are dependent upon object-illus- 
tration to help them over difficult points in the lesson, 

will be somewhat at a loss to-day to find suitable material. 
One teacher says she can hold attention by setting up sticks 
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of different colors, or oblong blocks in the sand-table, to rep- 
resent the apostles and the listening people. Another will, 
for the same purpose, draw straight marks on the blackboard. 
There are several objections to these plans, First, if the ma- 
terial is arranged beforehand on the sand-table, to save time, 
the part both teacher and class must take in the lesson is 
altogether too passive, because nobody has anything to do but 
to look (except for a bit of explanation on the part of the 
teacher) and when we have all looked—what then? We do 
not see here illustrated any of the thoughts which we wish our 
children to take home and live by. - These marks, sticks, and 
blocks-prove to be literal stumbling-blocks ; for object illustra- 
tion, to be of any use in the primary lesson, must make clear 
its vital points, because the class will remember the objects 
manipulated (there is no doubt that these things hold atten- 
tion), but the vital truths, to be set forth later, may be 
obscured or overshadowed by objects which illustrated unim- 
portant things rather than important thoughts. 

A second objection: if the material is not previously ar- 
ranged, but the teacher arranges it in sight of the class, hoping 
to hold attention by this means the children grow restless ; 
for dearly they love to dig in the sand, or ‘‘ mark on the 
board,’’ and while their teacher is at work, they clearly prove to 
her that their capacity for patient waiting is exceedingly limited, 
—all the more, if in a kindergarten proper they are accustomed 
daily to handle and manipulate material themselves, accord- 
ing to dictation scientifically given. Again, the teacher who 
draws straight marks on the blackboard, to stand for Peter 
and his listeners, remarking that ‘‘ children have keen imagi- 
speaks truly; but this is the very reason why they 
do not need marks or anything else to call to mind the image 


nations, ’’ 


of aman. If, however, we have an object or a model which 
will illustrate anything which the children have not seen, and 
which they know nothing about, and if this will make clearer 
our lesson, let us by all means produce it. 

Otherwise, let us rule out all those things which a real lover 
of little children calls ‘‘ the bones and sawdust of primary 
teaching,’’ and see to it to-day that our children make the 
beginnings of effort, and learn to ask on their own account the 
question of those new-found friends of Jesus, ‘*‘ What shall we 
do?’’ 


little children in our lesson, used with that part of Peter’s reply 


This interrogative clause is the most vital ‘point for 


in which he assures his listeners that this promise is for them, 
for their children, and for all who are ‘‘ afar off.’’ 

To get the historical setting of the lesson, a mental picture 
must be drawn from a likeness to something already familiar 
to the children. _We may begin something in this way : 

If some one who loved and worked for the Lord Jesus 
Christ should come to this city, and find no one here who 
knew of him except a very few who had been very cruel to 
him, what would he do first ? 

The point to develop: The man would gather people wher- 
ever he could find them. What would he say to them ? 

The reply which we draw from the children includes our 
previously taught outline of the life of Christ, together with 
our application for last Sunday. The teacher adds to this the 
thought of the stern words the man would have to speak to 
these who had been cruel to Jesus, reserving the parallel of 
‘those who are cruel now ’’ until later. 

Then teach: This is exactly what Peter and the other 
friends did there in Jerusalem (showing pictures of that city) 
as soon as God had given them the gift of tongues, and filled 
them with his Spirit (recalling review). 

Only a part of the Bible had been written then. It was 
written on skins like this (showing model of ‘‘ Book and 
Roll.”” An excellent model can be obtained of Milton 
Bradley Co., Springfield, Massachusetts; price, ten cents. 
This model contains Psalm 23 in Hebrew, and this, too, 
interests the children who are familiar with the Psalm.) We 
can explain ffow Peter and the others used te meet the people 
here (showing picture of the temple), where they gathered to 
listen to the reading from their strange-looking Bible. 

Explanation is not quite enough here. We want to teach 
the class several facts, and question closely to see that these 
are understood. For instance, their Bible ended at the place 
where we begin to read in ours,—the story of the baby Jesus. 

We teach, next, that their Bible contained the promise of 
Jesus in more than one place. 

It was the work of these friends of Jesus to teach these 
people that this promise of which they read was theirs, etc. 
Peter said to those who had been cruel to Jesus, ‘‘ Know 
assuredly, that God hath made that same Jesus, whom ye,”’ 
etc. Those who had been cruel were sorry, and said, ‘‘ What 
shall we do?’’ Others, who had never heard of him, said, 
** What shall we do ?”’ 

Here we reach our climax, describing the crowds of startled 
and eager listeners, and teaching the meaning of Peter’s reply, 
who told.them exactly what to do. God gave him the words. 

With this for a closing thought, we memorize our golden 
text, and, since our lesson assures us that this promise is 
ours, and God, speaking through Peter, tells us exactly what 
to do, we may discuss from the children’s point of view the 
best ways of proving that we are sorry (repentant), and the 
best ways of working “‘ in his name,” 


Northampton, Mass. 





Blackboard Hints 


THE WIDENING PROMISE, 


IN THE OLD TESTAMENT : 
TO ABRAHAM, 
TO HIS SEED, 

TO THE GENTILES BLESSED IN HIM. 











IN THE NEW TESTAMENT : 
* To vou, 
AND TO YOUR CHILDREN, 


AND TO ALL THAT ARE AFAR OFF. 


Let us fear, therefore, lest. . . 
e+, amy one... should... 


TRUE REPENTANCE 


a promise being left’ 
come short of it. 











ONVICTION. 
LEADS ONFESSION. 
T0 OMMUNION. 


ONTINUANCE. 


“ But other fell into good ground, and brought 
forth fruit." 











KY 
Hints for Lesson-Hymns 





‘‘ The whole wide world for Jesus."’ 

‘Sing them over again to me." 

‘I've a message from the Lord, hallelujah !"’ 
**In all my Lord's appointed ways.”’ 

‘*Oh, bless the Lord, our souls and all within,” 
‘‘ Simply trusting every day." 

‘* There comes to my heart one sweet strain." 

‘‘ Praise ye the Lord, the hope of our salvation,” 


ASA 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.RS. 


* 
THE Ricut Hanp or Gop.’’—The right is the pesi- 
tion of highest honor that, by universal custom, can be 
On Babylonian monuments, 
on the frescoes of Egypt and the coins of Rome, the queen of 
the heir apparent is always represented on the right hand of. 
the sovereign. The rabbinical writers always connect the 
prophecy here quoted from the One Hundred and Tenth Psalm 
with the visions of Daniel, and identify him who sits on the 
right hand with the Son of man before the Ancient of Days, te 
whom was given an everlasting dominion, which should not 
It 
is only the later rabbis, since the diffusion of Christianity, and 
the mcdern critics, who have attempted to impugn either the 
one or the other. , 
** ALL ‘PHInGs ComMoN.’’—Among the Jews, in our Lord’s 
time and later, the very small but influential sect called the Es- 
senes practiced community of goods. 


‘ -_ 


given to any one by a sovereign. 


pass away, and a kingdom which should not be destroyed. 


They were, however, 
rather a monastic order than a sect, and their common life was 
very like that of the fraternities of the medieval monasteries. 
They disappeared altogether with the banishment of the Jews by 
Vespasian, and had no connection whatever with the commu- 
nity here spoken of. That was rather an expansion, owing to 
special and unprecedented circumstances, of the common rule 
laid down by the Talmud, of hospitality at feasts. It was for- 
bidden to hire either houses or beds in Jerusalem. They were 
to be lent ‘‘ free gratis ’’ by the owners, to all who came to the 
feast, for it was a sin to make merchandise. of God’s cofh- 
mand. Likewise water was to be supplied, and -not sold, to 
all strangers at the feast, at the public expense. ‘‘ Homses 
and kgs ’’ are explained to include ovens, cauldrons, tables, . 
spits fox »asting the passover,—in fact, all ordinary furniture. 

«Pos sions AND Goops.’’—That is, land and movable 
property. By the Jewish law, it was impossible to alienate 
land beyond the jubilee year, when it must revert to the 
family of the original owner. ak 

The College, Durham, England. 

ZN 
By the Rev. William Ewing 


“Tus Jesus WHOM YE CruciFriep.’’—It had been written, 
‘** Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree ’’ (Deut. 21 : 23, 
Sept.), and this enables us to understand the horror of the 
Jew in all times when asked to receive ‘‘ the Crucified” as 
I found this, among the Jews in Tiberias, 
a griqvous stumbling-block. Of much they might be per- 
suaded, but the cross was an offense to them. Their feeling 
is largely shared by the Moslems, who hold Jesus Christ to 
have been a prophet of God. Historical evidence is too strong 
for them totally to deny the crucifixion; so they are driven 
back upon the theory that a phantasm, bearing the likeness 
of Jesus, was nailed upon the cross, while he himself escaped. 


Israel’s Messiah. 
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T remember particularly a conversation with a Moslem shaykh, 
in which I tried to show him the significance of Christ’s, death. 
The moment I spoke of the crucifixion, a look of dismay 
. passed over his features, and, in pious horror, he exclaimed, 
** Beg forgiveness of God !’’ whereupon he proceeded to ex- 
pound to me the Moslem teaching on the subject. God, he 
‘said, could never have permitted that holy man to be put to 
such a shameful death. 
this point is remembered, it sheds a new light, both upon 
Peter's courage and upon the effectiveness of his sermon. 

“THEY HAD ALL THINcs Common.’’— This feature in 
the early church may be explained by the fact that, almost 
certainly, some Essenes were among the first converts. The 
main body dwelt in monastic settlements on the shores of the 
Dead Sea, and avoided all contact with the world. Others, 
less strict, continued to mingle with the people of their time, 
taking great precautions to preserve their purity. To this 
class, it is generally supposed, James, the brother of the Lord, 
belonged. 

** BREAKING BREAD AT Home.’’—Among the Jews, while 
synagogues are mostly public, and erected at-the expense of 
the community using them, it has not been unusual, from an- 
cient times, for a particular room in a private house to be set 
apart for the use of a synagogue. Where a small number of 
Jews were settled, this was indeed a common custom. In 
meeting thus ‘‘ at home ”’ 
the members of the first church would be conscious of no 
incongruity. With the spread of the gospel the practice grew, 
and we have references in the Epistles_to the church which 
was in the house of Prisca and Aquila, the church in the house 
of Philemon, and others. In one of our hired houses in Tibe- 
rias a room had been used for many years as a synagogue, and 
the foundations of our church there were laid in a room in a 
private house. 


When the feeling of his hearers on 


in a room set apart for the purpose, 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
ASAE 
Sociological Notes 


By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


e ENTECOST is the gathering of the Church of Christ, in 

Which God purposes to ‘‘ gather u®der one Head in 
Christ”. (Eph. 1: 10) all humanity, irrespective of race, 
Speech, or color. There was a preparation for that church in 
the Jewish nation, but the Septuagint term for the congrega- 
Aion of Israel—synagoge—is left to the Jews by the New Testa- 
ment writers, and a term borrowed from Greek usage—esh/esia 
—is used for the Church. Nor is this term ever applied to the 
group of the apostles, which contained the germ of the Church, 
although Jesus twice (Matt. 16: 18; 18:17) uses the word, 
in an anticipatory sense, as applying to what was still in the 
future. 

Human society begins with the Family, the institute of the 
affections. Its next normal form is the State (the ancient 
City, the modern Nation), the institute of rights. Its third 
and last is the Church, the institute of humanity, under him 
who is ‘‘ head of every man ”’ (1, Cor. 11 : 3), because head of 
‘the Church (Eph. § : 23). Itis the one organization of human 
beings from which no one is excluded except by himself, 


Philadelphia. 
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Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


IR review the superintendent's questions gn the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1. THE SERMON (vs. 14-36).—Why was Peter the fit one 
to preach this sermon? How did he begin ? ~What four argu- 
ments did he use to prove that Jesus was the Christ? How 
many, at least, were witnesses to the fact of the resurrection ? 
(1 Cor. 15: 3-8.) How is this sermon of Peter's a model of 
witness-bearing ? Why does he mention David in verse 34? 
) . @¥s. 25-31.) From whatpsalm does he quote? (Psa. 110: 1.) 
What use had Christ made of the same psalm? (Matt. 22: 
41-45.) How has this prophecy been fulfilled in Christ ? 

2. THe ExworTATION (vs. 37-40).—Why did Peter's ser- 
‘mon prick them ‘‘in their heart’’? How was their question 
‘a wise one ? Why was repentance to be their first step in the 
Christian life ? and baptism the second? How is baptism effi- 
**? (Rev. Ver.) To what 
What is meant by those that 
are ‘“‘afar off *’? Why is the remainder of this verse no 
festriction of the promise? (Acts 17: 30, 31.) Why does 
Peter's exhortation of verse 40 need to be applied still to all 
inquirers and converts ? . 

3. THe INGATHERING (vs. 41-43).—How do you account 
for the enormous number of converts? Under whai circum- 
Stances is this-result repeated? Can you give instances? 
What proved their conversion sincere? What is meant by 
“doctrine ’’? ‘‘ breaking of bread’’? What kind of fear 
came upon them all? Why? 


cacious ‘‘ unto the remission of sins 
“ promise ’’ does Peter refer ? 
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4. THE GrowTH (vs. 44-47).—Why is it necessary for 
Christians to meet together often? | Why was it wise at that 
time for Christians to have all things in common? How far is 
this example to be imitated by us? What other customs of the 
early church should we follow? Why was such a church sure 
to grow ? ; 

For the Superintendent 


1. What did Peter’s sermon claim for Jesus? 2. What 
charge did it bring against the people ? 3. With what effect? 
4. What did Peter bid the people do? 5. How many accepted 
this invitation? 6. How did the early Christians live? 7. 
Why did their number increase ? 

Boston, Mass. 

oO 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 

1. Who spoke the words in verses 32 to 36 (inclusive) ? 
2. How did these words affect those who listened? 3. What 
was the question they asked Peter? 4. What promise did 
Peter speak of, in verse 39? 5. What is your idea of the 
meaning of ‘‘ singleness of heart ’’ ? 

@@ These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 


is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy to 
John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


KAS 
Lesson Summary 


T THE great Pentecostal. display, many questioned and 
some mocked. But mockers had been silenced, and 
questions had been answered, by the little company on whom 
the Spirit had fallen. The conclusion of the chief address of 
the occasion set forth the exaltation of the crucified Jesus, 
who had been made ‘‘ both Lord and Christ.’’ ‘‘ Pricked 
in their heart ’’ by Peter’s pungent words, the cry came up 
from many, ‘‘ What shall we do?’’ The answer comes quick- 
ly. The duty is stated, its encouragements are presented, 
and its immediate doing is enforced." Then came the willing 
response of about three thousand souls, who consistently and 
stedfastly follow on in the ways of Christ, impressing the com- 
munity, helping one another, praising God, and commanding 
the favor of men. Thus, under the Lord’s favoring help, 
additions to the church were made daily. 


AW 
Added Points 


Peter’s discourse, which presumably is a sample of all on 
that day, led directly to the exalted Jesus, whom his hearers 
had crucified. 

An accurate and ready answer should be on the tongue of 
every disciple, when sinners ask ‘‘ What shall we do?”’ 

Peradventure there would be more glad receptions of the 
word, if that word were more clearly, and more scripturally, 
stated by its expounders. 

This great ingathering was preceded by much prayer, by 
power from on high, and by fearless proclamation of the truth. 

Consistent living is effective preaching. It impresses the 
world, honors the Holy Spirit, delights those who practice 
it, and enlarges the church. 





Convention Calendar for 1897 


International Field Workers’ Association, at Louisville, Jan. 19-21 
Kansas, at Newton ? 
Mississippi, at Yazoo City 
Texas, at Weatherford 
Towa, at Storm Lake ‘ i'n or 
Summer School of Primary Methods, at Asbury Park 
aid EEE So PR ere 
Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg . . October 12-14 


. May 11-13 
. May 11-13 
. May—— 

. June 15-17 


British North America 


Quebec, at Granby . 
@ntario, at Hamilton 


. . February 9-11 
. October —— 


Mexico 
National, at the city of Mexico 


CAB 


. «January 27-31 


Notes on Recent Research 


Professor Dr. A: H. Sayce, in a letter 

for the Work in to the Editor, written from his daha- 

Egypt biyeh «*Istar,"’ at Cairo, Egypt, sends 

the following items of interest about the outlook for the 
winter's work of excavation in Egypt : 

Professor Petrie has just settled himself at Behnesa, 

where he is going to excavate for the Egypt Exploration 


Outlook 







> 


Vol. 39, No. 1 


Fund. Behnesa ison the site of the ancient Oxyrrhin- 
chus, and, though the large mounds which now repre- 
sent it chiefly belong to the Coptic period in the history 
of the city, their lower strata must go back to Pharaonic 
times. Mr. Petrie hopes to find the old cemetery of 
the town. _ He has been joined by Mr. Grenfell, whose . 
especial object will be the discovery of Greek papyri. 

Mr. de Morgan, the director-general of the Service 
of Egyptian Antiquities, will spend the greater part of 
the winter at Karnak, superintending the repair and 
restoration of the temple and the draining of the Sacred 
Lake. P 

Mr. Quibell has gone to El-Kab, to search for tombs 
and to assist Mr. Somers Clarke in his excavations 
among the ruins. On his way from Alexandria to Cairo 
he visited a village called Nahariyeh, and found monu- 
ments there which prove that it is the site of the Sera- 
peum of the Saitic nome. Nahariyeh is two hours 
northeast of the station of Kafr gz-Zayyat, well known to 
visitors to Egypt. 

Dr. Naville will not excavate this winter. His work 
at Dér el-Bahari is now completed, and all that remains 
is to fit into their places the scattered stones of the tem- 
ple, and make facsimiles of all the paintings and inscrip- 
tions. 

M. Amélineau, who discovered, last year, a quantity 
of early pottery at Abydos, bearing the ‘‘ banner-names’’ 
of kings who seem to have belonged to the first three 
Egyptian dynasties, will continue his researches there 
this winter. No less than sixteen hitherto unknown 
‘«banner-names’’ have already been brought to light. 

Excavations are to be conducted shortly on the part 
of the Gizeh, Museum at Shékh Abadeh, the ancient Anti- 
noopolis, where there is a half-buried temple of Rameses 
II, as well as at El-Birba, near Abydos, where blocks 
bearing the name of Rameses II have also been found. 





The Sunday School Times stands ready to supply its 
readers with any books that they may desire to purchase, 
—teligious or secular, old or new, and by whomsoever 
published. An order for a book should be addressed to 
Book Department of The Sunday School Times, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. It should state the full 
title of the book, the name of the author, and the name 
and address of the publisher, if possible, and should be 
accompanied by the amount necessary to cover the pub- 
lisher’s advertised price, if known. No charge will be 
made for postage or delivery. 
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Ramsay’s St. Paul the Traveler * 


MONG the contributors to the discussion of histori- 
cal and topographical problems affecting apostolic 
history Professor Ramsay holds honored rank. His 
work entitled The Church in the Roman Empire before 
A.D, 170 (Putnam's) has given him a high reputation as 
an independent and thorough investigator. The views 
presented in that work, so far as they affect the history of 
the Apostle Paul, are reproduced in the volume now 
under review: St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman 
Citizen. The form is more popular, since the -matter 
was primarily used for two Courses of léctures : one at 
Auburn Theological Seminary on ‘‘ St. Paul as a Trav- 
eller,’’ and theother at Mansfield College on ‘‘St. Paul 
as a Citizen of the Roman Empire.’’ Other lectures 
before similar institutions have been worked up in the 
volume. 

Professor Ramsay deals with his subject purely as a 
historian, not as a theologian. He investigates the New 
Testament records in the method applied to all other 
ancient evidence, using the canons of historical and 


textual criticism with the utmost freedom and candor. . 


He develops more fully his theory in regard to the Book 
of Acts, accepting its general trustworthiness, its Lukan 
authorship, and assuming that the writer intended to 
prepare a third work. The use of ‘‘first’’ instead of 
‘* former "' in the opening sentence is the basis of this 
assumption. The text of the Beza manuscript (D, as it 





* St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen. By W. M. Ramsay, 
D.C.L., LL.D rofessor of Humanity, Aberdeen. 8vo, pp. xvi, 394- 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $3.) 






































is designated by textual critics) is 
stantly referred to, in consequence are its | 
marked peculiarities. The South-Galatian 
theory, previously announced by Pro-. 
fessor Ramsay, which includes the districts 
of Lycaonia in the province of Galatia, is 
the great peculiarity of the present work. 
This theory alters the accepted arrange- 
ment’of a large part of the Apostle’s 
labors. It places the visit to Galatia in 
the first missionary tour, and the Epistle 
to the Galatians at the close of the second 
‘journey, several years earlier than the 
commonly received date. The place of 
writing, according to Professor Ramsay, 
was probably Antioch in Syria) A second 
Roman imprisonment is accepted, and the 
date of Paul's death assigned to about 
A.D. 65. 

The style of the book is quite viva- 
cious ; many vivid details are due to the 
author's travels in Asia Minor. There 
are some points of exegesis where excep- 
tion might be taken, but this is only 
natural when the whole field is full of con- 
troverted points. The interesting and in- 
structive fact is that this application of 
the strictly critical method of historical 
study, so far from impugning the trust- 
worthiness of the sources, leaves us with a 
most distinct impression ef the reality 
of the great Apostle’s personality, power, 
and effectiveness. The book is hand- 
somely printed, and a clear and accurate 
map is inserted in a pocket of the cover. 
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Heroes of Faith: A Stady of a Chapter from the 
Greek New Testament, for Beginners. By 
Burris A. Jenkins, D.B. With an Introduc- 
tion by Professor J. Henry Thayer, D.D., 
LL.D. (8vo, pp. viii, 64. New York : 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. « 75 cents. ) 


i The purpose of this thin, volume is indi- 
cated) in the-title.... The editér has prepared 
a text-book for the study of the eleventh 
chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews by 
those beginning to learn something of the 
Greek language. It assumes, what has 
frequently been stated in The Sunday 
School Times, that it is possible-in a com- 
paratively short time to obtain a cient 
knowledge of New Testament Greek to 
read with profit the original. Professor 
Thayer fully endorses this view in his 
‘admirable introductory note to the volume. 
Mr. Jenkins arranges an outline of study 
in twenty lessons, furnishing the material 
for use in the Greek text with interlinear 
translation, and on the opposite page the 
English of the Old and New Versions, 
footnotes running continuously to the end 
of the chapter. Then follow a historical 
summary, geographical notes, some hints 
on introduction, an outline of the Epistle, 
remarks on the biblical idea of faith, and 
on the chapter as found in literature. Two 
maps are inserted, and four pages of pri- 
mary grammatical information close the 
volume. The work is well done through- 
out, but it is remarkable that Mr. Jenkins 
takes no notice of the suggestions of the 
American Revisers on verses 1 and 5. 
Few monographs have appeared that are 

“better adapted for their purpose. 
- Be, 


The Paladins e Edwin the Great. By Sir 
Clements R. Markham 


16mo, illustrated, 
ma, Ron 


London : Adam and Charles 
York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.50.) 

The beauty of some fair English cap- 
tives in the slave-market at Rome moved 
Pope Gregory I to send the monk Augus- 
time as a Christian missionary to Britain. 
On the basis of this well-known story Sir 
_Clements R. Markham frames a historical 
romance to explain the singular eminence 
of King Edwin of Northumberland in the 








markable views are given of the condition 
of various countries of the world, from 
Britain to Egypt and India, and the inter- 
mingling of their civilization in the event- 
ful seventh century. The author shows 
less ability in the imaginative part of his 
romance than in the historical. 

Oo 

Corte End of the Seuars,” By the author of 
“The Heir of Redclyfie’’ [Charlotte M. 


Yon; (16mo, pp, viii, 407. New York: 
Tan acatten Co. $1.25.) 


More than forty years ago Miss Yonge 
achieved a sudden popularity by her High 
Church story, The Heir of Redclyffe 
(The Macmillan Co.). Several of her later 
books have been histories, intended either 
as text-books or as supplementary reading 
for pupils. To the latter class belong her 
volumes called Cameos from English His- 
tory, the eighth of which is now issued, 
containing the history of the Stuart dynasty 
from 1662 to:1748. Though the style is 
attractive, the book is printed in type too 
small to be commended for ordinary use. 


OB. 


With My Neighbors. 
(12mo, pp. ix, 256. 
Brothers. $1.25.) 


The sixty-two chapters—with a few 
poems added—which form this volume, 
were originally published in two religious 
papers. The tithes show their character 
and scope. These are a few of them: 
‘« Tuckered Out,”’ «‘ Keeping of Diaries,’’ 


By Margaret E. Sangster. 
New York: Harper & 
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some of the doctrinal peculiarities of the 





«One Girl as a Woman of Business,’’ 


Woman,"’ “‘ The Burden of the Grass- 
hopper."” Mrs. Sangster touches with a 
wise and sympathetic hand all the sub- 
jects of which she treats, and brings strong 
common sense to bear upon the questions 
and problems considered. 

OD 

Literary Notes and News 


Harper s 
a z. mas story is as rare as 
Christmas stories are | 
numerous. But Harper's Round Table 


for December 22 has captured a good one 
this season from the pen of Mary E. Wil- 
kins. ‘The effect of ‘‘a candy-bag, an 
orange, and a girl's book,’’ on Jim Mills, 
and the strategy of John Henry, are worth 
pondering by Sunday-school managers who 
have yet to learn something of the value | 
of Christmas giving-festivals. The same | 
issue contains an interesting account of 
the author of ‘‘The Night before Christ- 
mas,”’ with a facsimile of the original 
manuscript. 

= 

The death of Charles 
Henry Mackintosh 
(“*C. H. M.**) on No- 
vember 2 putan end to a life of wide influ- 
ence and great usefulness. His commen- 
taries on the earlier books of the Bible 
have, perhaps, had the widest circulation 


Charles 
Henry Mackintesh 


the Brethren (commonly called «‘ Plymouth 
Brethren '’), as do those of Darby, Jellett, 
and Kelly, and indirectly those of Andrew 
Jukes, and they show how much a micro- 
scopic study of the Scriptures, with a 
view to discovering am inner or spiritual 
sense, may minister both to personal edi- 
fication and to devotional interest in the 
Bible.. Mackintosh was the son of a 
Highland officer, but born im Irish bar- 
racks, and he made his home in the land 
of his birth. He began his commentaries 
in 1853, and covered the books of the 
Pentateuch and the life of David. As a 
preacher among the Brethren he labored 





Saxon period of English history. Re- 





A really good Christ- | 





chiefly in Dublin. His books reflect 


body, as in the nature of our Lord's hu- 
manity, the character of sanctification, 
and the constitution of the Church. But 
he found a large public outside its bounds, 
and was the most widely known of its 
authors. 
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80 cents per line, with discount ef 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do net 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
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The genuine ‘‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches ”’ 
are sold only in boxes. They are wonderfully 


«‘ Home after College Life,’ “The New | effective for coughs and throat troubles. 





For weak women, Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. It soothes and feeds the nerves, helps 
digestion, and imparts strength. 





A BOOK OF GEMS! 


SACRED SoNGs No. | 


By Sankey, McGranahan and Stebbins. 
This new collection of Devotional Songs used by Fe. 


Moony and Mr. Sankey in the great meetings held i 
New York in November and estasbes 


IS WITHOUT A RIVAL 

Contains the latest and best New Songs 

by the Authors. am can be obtained 

ther book. va ny by 
leadi: 





many of our , evangelists and 
iy not $y fest until 
you have tried Sengs Ne. 1 


Ses per 100; 30 cts, each, if by mail. 
If your bookseller does not sell it, 
cand to the oud lishers, 
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Nelson’s New Series of 
Helps for Bible Students 


The Illustrated 
Bible Treasury 


Edited by 
William Wright, D.D. 


These helps, written by leading scholars 
in America and Great Britain, contain the 
very latest biblical research, illustrated 
and authenticated with upward of 


350 Illustrations 
Beautifufly bound in Oregon seal, round 
corners, red under gold edges, $2.00. 

7~ 
Write for full descriptive circular giving 
names of contributors and specimen pages, - 
~ 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
33 East 17th Street (Union Square), 
NEW YORK 

libraries. 
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Teachers’ Bibles 
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Catalegue. 
A merican arene, 
HENRY FROWDE, ot and 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Livinc HyMNS 


The hymn-book in use by the largest number 
of representative Sunday-schools in America, 
For young people’s societies this book is excel- 
lent, —every page is somebody’s favorite hymn. 

Compiled by Hon. John Wanamaker and 





John R. Sweney of the well-known Bethany 
school. ice : $4.80 per doz. ; sample copy, 
mailed, 50 cts.; words, 15 cts.; for cornet, $1, 
Prica., Pa., Cmcaco, 


Je J. HOOD ,,, w'Madinbe Se 


1024 Arch St. 


UPLIFTING SONGS 
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FISHIN’ JIMMY 


BY ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON 


This is altogether the most popular of Mirs. Slos- 
son’s exquisite New England stories. 
Jammy” is a devout, simple-hearted, mountain 
fisherman,—skilled im nature-lore, quick of sympa- 
thy, and artlessby ready in heroic self-sacrifice. To 
knew him is to know better the fruitfulness of faith, 
aad the uplifting power of an unselfish purpose. 

The book is now issued by the Publishers of 
The Sunday School Times. More than twenty 
thousand copies of it were circulated by its former 
publishers. It is bound in fine cloth, with frontis- 
piece illustration, and may be obtained of book- 
sellers, or will be mailed to any address for 


30 cents 
the publishers paying the postage. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
9031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Philadelphia, January 2, 1897. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter.” 








Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
t the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
rates inglude postage : 


Copy, one year ; $.50 
copy, five years, full payment in advance . 5.00 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplied with as many copies as may be desired, at 
the fol ‘owing yearly club rates: f 

‘or any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 
For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
cents each. package thus sent is addressed to one 
son only, and no names can be written or printed on 
te rs. 

fr paper Ca club may be ordered sent partly to 

vidual addresses, at $1.00 cach, and partly in a pack- 

to one address, at fifty cents each, when so desired. 
wihe papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
alt Prin cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
echeol get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 

rs will be sent accordingly. This applies to package 
Pilbe at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
packages may be divided into smaller packages of five 
or copies each, if desired. 

Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 
age. 
the 





tions may be made at any time to a club—such 
itional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
club us originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
mate share of the yearly club rate. ; 

hools that are open during only a portion of the 
year, aay subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
as the pepers may be required. 

‘Cha P Address. ubscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
@ year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 
per week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
when it has over six months to run. When it has but 
six m@nths or less to run, the cost to change is twenty- 
five cents to the eud of the subscription, If a package 
club subscriber.intends to change his or her address for 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 

anged should be careful to name, not only the post- 

ce to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. Ali addresses should include 
h county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
gereon will oblige the publishers by stating that the 

penoerroes for takes the place of the one formed 
r 

lo paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 

time paid for, unless by special request. ‘The papers 

a club will invariably be discontinued at the expira- 

of the subscription. Renewals should therefore be 








early. 

ah copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent free, 
upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 
One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
Wo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
ini $s an ssi ries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 
To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either sin ily to the individual addresses, orina 
k, to one ad ress, whichever may be preferred by 
subscribers. 
‘or Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, | 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. | 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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Use a Binder | 


A great many of the readers of The Sunday 
School Times wish to preserve their papers and 
have them in copvenient form for reference, The 
papers can be placed in the Binder week by week. 
The volume is not cramped at the back as when 
the old style of binder is used, but opens wide 
and easy like a flexible-sewed book. 


The Styles 
Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 





Single one, 90 cents, postpaid. 
Two or more, 75 cents each, postpaid. 
Cloth and fuller's board, flexible. .An excellent 
Binder, although very plain. 
ingle one, 60 cents, postpaid. 
wo or more, 50 cents each, postpaid 
The flexible Binder makes ‘a handier volume 
for the reader, while the stiff Binder may be 
somewhat better for the permanent preservation 
of the papers. 


John D. Wattles & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 











dn ordering goods, or in making inguiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tistment in The Sunday School Times, 
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is better. 
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To Pearline Users Only. 


onfidence in Pearline. You 
you wouldn’t be using it. 


But what do you do with it, besides the 


hing and cleaning? There’s 


a long list of things in which Pearline 
ought to be helping you. 


Why isn’t it 
For every purpose for which 


you would use, soap and water, Pearline 
You ought to be ready enough 
to believé that, with what you must 
know of Pearline. 
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| Address KNICKERBOCKER 


We hear a great deal about 
purifying the blood. The 
way to purify it is to enrich 
it. Blood is not a simple 
fluid like water. It is made 
up of minute bodies and 
when these are deficient, the 
blood lacks the life-giving 
principle. Scott’s Emulsion is 
not a mere blood purifier. It 
actually increases the number 
of the red corpuscles in the 
blood and changes unhealthy 
action into health. | 

If you want to learn more 
of it we have a book, which 
tells the story in simple words. 








SCOTT & BCWNE, Chemists, New York. 


ad WINANS 
"are the best and most economical 
collars and cuffs worn; they are made of fine cloth, both 
sides finished alike, and, being reversible, one collar is 
equal to two of any other kind. 
They fit well, look well, and wear well. A box of 
ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for twenty-five cents. 
A sample collar and pair of cuffs by mail for six cents. 
Name style and size. Address, 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY 
5t Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
No more round shoulders. Shoulder p 
Brace and d bined 
Easily 


comfort. Sizes for men, 




















adjusted. Worn with 


sto’ &c. By 

pair ($1.50 silk). Send chest measure 

around body under arms. Circulars free. ’ 
BRACE CO., EASTON, PENN., U.S.4. 








Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and Restor- 
ative. It contains the nourishing elements of meat. 
Prepared for invalids and dyspeptics and those 
needing nourishment and a restored appetite. May be 
taken dry, or in water, milk, &c. 


At druggists, in 2 02.,%, % and 1 1b. tins. 


Also the following combinations, Somatose-Biscuit, Soma- | 


tose-Cocoa, Somatose-Chocolate—each containing 10 per 
cent. Somatose. Very convenient and palatable preparations. 

Pamphlets matled by Schieffelin & Co., New York, agents 
for Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 
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VAAN 

Many ladies and young people are hav- 
ing fine success in introducing our teas 
and baking powder. Sell 50 lbs, to earna 
gold watch and chain ; 25 Ibs. for a 
silver watch and chain; to lbs. for a 
fold ring ; fc Ibs. for a dinner set ; 200 
s. fora h igh grade bicycle. Send 





your full address on postal for catalog 
and order sheets. 

W. G. BAKE 
Dept. 9. Springfield, Mass. 








O’NEILL’S 
6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 


Largest importers and dealers in Dry Goods, Millinery, 
etc., in the United States. Send for samples and prices. 


DEAF? 





We'll send list of aids for ye 
Claflin Optical Co., Washington, D.C. 











‘Recent Research in Bible Lands 


Its Progress 


BY 
J. F. McCurdy, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Frederick Jones Bliss, Ph.D. 
Herman Y. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D. 
A. H. Sayce, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L. 


Edited by Professor Dr. Herman V. Hilprecht 


VER before has there been publis 


NE& 


ever attained. The name of the Editor 
est degree authoritative. For the most 
The Sunday School Times, but copious 
the collected articles as here presented 


book which every lover of the Bible ought to own. 


With an Introduction by Dr. Hilprecht, and with maps and profuse 
illustrations. 12mo, pp. 275. For sale by booksellers, or mailed by the 
publishers at the price quoted here, the publishers paying the postage. 


Price, $1.50 


JOHN D, WATTLES & CO., 


book in which the clergyman, the intelligent layman, or the skilled 
specialist, could find the main facts concerning recent discovery in the East, 
with the bearing of such discovery on the Bible. 
been most actively connected with the work in Palestine, Babylonia, Assyria, 
Egypt, and Arabia, write interesting and often vivid accounts of their re- 
searches, the results of which are among the most wonderful and important 
















and Results 


Professor Dr. Fritz Hommel. 
Wiiliam Hayes Ward, D.D., LL.D. 
J. P. Mahaffy, D.D., D.C.L. 

W. M. Ramsay, LL.D., D.C.L. 


hed, on either side of the Atlantic, a 


In this book those who have 


of the book stamps it as in the high- 
part, the chapters have been printed in 
illustrations and permanent form give 
a fresh and lasting value. This isa 


1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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-anthems sung by his choir. 





How Long? 


[By Christina Rossetti.] 


Y LIFE is long—Not so the angels say 
Who watch me waste it, trembling whilst 
they weigh 


Against eternity my lavished day. 


My life is long—Not so the saints in peace 


Judge, filled with plenitude that cannot cease . 


Oh, life was short which bought such large in- 
crease ! 


My life is long—Christ's word is different ; 
The heat and burden of the day were spent 
On him,—to me refreshing times are sent. 


Give me an angel's heart, that day nor night 
Rests not from adoration its delight, 
Still crying ‘‘ Holy, holy !'’ in the height. 


Give me the heart of saints, who, laid at rest 
In better paradise than Abraham's breast, 
In the everlasting Rock have made their nest. 


Give me thy heart, O Christ ! who thirty-three 
Slow years of sorrow countedst short for me, 
That where thou art there thy beloved might be. 


CO> 
Musical Ministers and 
Christian Musicians 


[The Rev. W. B, Chamberlain in “‘ Music.’’] 


) oe EMPLOY a_ godless or profane 
man to read the Bible in the ser- 

vice, just because he happened to 
be a competent elocutionist, would shock 
our sense of fitness and decency. But 
can any one assign any reason except 
‘« the traditions of men’’ why the Scrip- 
ture, as voiced in the most idealized and 
spiritualized type of tone-representation, 
is any less sacred than the same thought 
uttered in ordinary conversational lan- 
guage? Probably nine-tenths of all an- 
thems, solos, and choruses used in our 
churches are direct Bible quotations, 
sometimes with slight alteration bdr para- 
phrase to suit more rhythmical movement, 
but more often preserving even the exact 
literary form. Moreover, the passages 
employed for such use are nearly always 
among the tenderest and sublimest utter- 
ances of Holy Writ. 

I do not wonder that ‘one of the most 
effective of our Chicago pulpit orators tes- 
tifies that he not infrequently finds themes 
for his best sermons in the texts of the 
That man 
attends his choirs rehearsal every week, 
knows what they sing, and, no doubt, as- 


adapt all the parts of the service to each 
other, comes into sympathy with his mu- 
sicians, and brings them into sympathy 
with him, so that unity of aim and spirit 
are secured. His singers are all Chris- 
tians. No one, I understand; preaches 
in that choir who does not come to the 
communion table with the other wor- 
shipers. . . . 

Church music to-day presents 4 seri- 
ous problem. There seem to be two 
extreme tendencies. On the one hand, 
there is a reaching after something that 
shall ‘‘ draw’’ those who are unconnected 
with the church, and ‘‘hold’’ those who 
are but slightly attached ; and it is thought 
the music must be highly artistic, even 
though it be heartless and godless. On 
the other hand, we find a strong tendency 
to popularize the singing of Scripture texts 
and religious sentiments, regardless of 
those properties of solidity and chaste 
beauty which the more cultivated and 
sensitive demand as the suitable expression 
of true religious feeling. 

Now there must be a way to harmonize 
the best elements in these opposing fac- 
tions, to combine genuine spiritual in- 
struction and edijfication with the satisfac- 
tion of the triest esthetic feeling. I 
believe the solution is not far to seek. In 
our rich literature of sacred music, rang- 
ing from the majestic oratorio chorus and 
the gorgeous Te Deum down to the plain 


lyric song, we have abundance of adapta- 
ble material well fitted to give to the great 
mass‘of the people deeper satisfaction than 
they find in the luxurious display of the 
opera-house or the more refined pleasure 





of the chamber concert, or even in the 


| thrilling rendition of the grand orchestral 


sists in making selections, sees how to 


hymn tune and the simple but sincere - 
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~ cian’s view, so must the church musician 


x Say. 


~ it may produce, than he had before. 


a Toses, nor ev of marble 
aS nor even by stately piles 


est feelings of the heart are road le the 
sober but inspiring strains of Christian 
song as they are not by the fictitious and 
the emotionally extravagant,—just as pul- 
pit oratory, made doubly practical by ad- 
dressing the ‘‘ business and bosoms’’ of 
men, draws, in the aggregate, larger throngs 
than all the philosophical lectures, plat- 
form entertainments, and campaign 
speeches. ’ 

But in order to thoroughly accomplish 
this natural function, there must be both 
rational interpretation and enthusiastic 
rendition. There must be the theological 
point of view and the poetic imspiration. 
*‘What is it, then? I will pray with the 
spirit, and I will pray with the understand- 
ing also ; 1 will sing with the spirit, and 
I will sing with the understanding also.’ 
Ideally we should have a ministry thor- 
oughly educated in music ; we can and 
must have, at the least, some musical in- 
telligence on the part of our clergy. 

- Before we shall realize our ideal, one 
other thing must be done.« As the minis- 
ter should have something of the musi- 


be led to the minister's point of view. In 
either case something can be done by in- 
dividual and self-directed effort ; much 
more might be accomplished by systematic 
instruction and culture. A_ training- 
school for church musicigns, in which 
Christian men and women, already profi- 
cient in music technically, shall come to 
know ané appreciate and utilize the liter- 
ary and ecclesiastical bearings, and the 
devotional, evangelistic uses of music, is 
the ‘‘consummation devoutly to be 
wished.”’ 

Musical and poetic training of the min- 
istry, together with religious training of 
musicianship, wiil throw the arch over the 
chasm which too largely and too shame- 
fully separates art and piety. 


CAR 
The Charm of London 


[From The Spectator.] 


HERE are certainly many Eastern 
cities—Damascus, for instance, and 
Constantinople—whose gardens and 

groves present afar more picturesque ap- 
pearance than London can ever present 
with its huge population. For le the 
streets become ‘“living storehouses of 
history "’.as much as they may, the vast 
trowds which now swarm through the 
‘mighty City will effectually drive the 

laces more and more into the distance. 

t if, imstead of the beauty of London, 

we should speak of the charm of London, 
we should be inclined to say that London 
had never wielded so great a charm as it 
does at the present time in spite of its 
long stretches of stuccoed streets. For 
charm depends on the sense of power 
even more than on the sense of beauty. 
Michael Angelo exerts even a greater 
charm than Raffael, and Alexander a 
greater charm than Hannibal. So Lon- 
don. in the nineteenth century, with its 
crowds of ordered and orderly labor, its 
storehouses of wealth, its treasures of 
learning, its mighty avenues of iron roads 
raying out to the ends of the kingdom, 
and with the great river which carries the 
Ships of ali nations to the sea, exerts a 
far mightier charm on the imagination 
at this end of the nineteenth century than 
it could ever have exerted before. 

London has, indeed, a mental atmos- 

which presses with a far greater 
cé on the mind than that with which 
physical atmosphere preSses on the 
No one can live in it without being 
Sensibly stirred by the consciousness of 
force, of which the evidefice streams in 
“on one at every pore. There is a kind of 
Magnetism in the mere proximity of so 
much energy and vivacity. The man 
who enters London from the country is 
Sensible of a new stimulus and a clearer 
consciousness of what life means, and what 


All this exerts a spell which cannot be 
wielded by groves of dates and gardens of 
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is put forth by the vast city of the present 
xj tag where g¢nius and skill and knowledge 
and industry are all represented by hosts 
of minds acting in concert with each other 
to produce a result such as the world has 
not elsewhere to show. Even the thick 
air which so sadly impairs the beauty of 
London has sometimes had an imaginative 
charm of its own. Mr? Lowell used to 
say that there was nothing more delightful 
than the foggy sunsets of London, and 
Wordsworth felt its attraction when he 
said to Crabbe :— 


‘Our haughty life is crowned with darkness 
Like London with its own black wreath,— 
On which with thee, O Crabbe, forthlooking 

I gazed from Hampstead's breezy heath.’ 


Nor is that the only testimony which 
Wordsworth,—a_ solitary-minded man 
who lived chiefly amongst mountains and 
lakes, and cared nothing for the world, — 
gave to London, a testimony not called 
forth so much by its beauty as by its mar- 
velous concentration of human force and 
life. In the famous sonnet on London 
seen from Westminster Bridge in the 
stillness of a summer dawn, he dwelt on 
the latent power of the vision even more 
than its mere beauty -— 


‘* Ne’er saw I, never felt a calm so deep ! 
The river glideth at his own sweet will 
Dear God ! the very houses seem asleep, 
And all that mighty heart is lying still ! 


There is the charm of London, ‘that 
mighty heart’’ beating so close to one, 
whether wakeful and active or still in 
slumber. And everything adds to that 
charm which, like the river, brings the 
whole force of it before you, —partly by the 








contrast of its comparative tranquility, its 
ever- and current, 
partly by the great rush of commerce 
which it carries to and fro uponits m. 

Wordsworth felt justly enough t the 
bridges of London, which mark the break 
between the two great masses ef popula- 
tion, and from which in comparative 
tranquility you can get a view of the whole, 
are the very centers of the charm which 
London exerts over the mind. From 
Westminster Bridge you command the 


very heart of the political life, not merely | 





of a great city, but of a great nation,.and | 


feel as if you could lay.your hand on the 
main histofical scenes of centuries of strife 
and passion. From London Bridge you 
command the very center of mercantile 
London, see the masts of the Shipping in 


the lower part of the river, and ‘the great | 


dome of St. Paul's towering over all that 
traffic as men’s religion towérs over their 
busy activities and eager hopes. And 
from Waterloo Bridge you command a 
view of both quarters of London, while 
the solid pile of Somerset House, which 
reminds you how great is even official 
London, though official London is but a 


drop in the ocean of London life, stands | 
close at hand. There is nothing like the | 


bridges of a great city for giving you 
just the breathing space,—the offing, as it | 


were, —necessary to enable you to stand 
apart from the great throng of humanity, 
and yet realize vividly what it means. If 
you plunge into the flood, you can no 
more realize the charm it has for the im- 
agination, than a drowning man can realize 
the charm of the sea in which he is strug- 
gling for life. 
broken, even though it is always pouring 
itS tide over the passage from one of the 
| mighty fragments ' to the other, you can 
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gaze upon the great tumult,—or the great 
silence which was tumult a few hours ago, 
and will be tumult again in a few more 
hours,—and yet possess your own soul. 

After all, then, the chief spell of Lon- 
don is in the life and energy which it 
seems to add, and probably does really 
add, to the mind which feels that spell. 
We know that an electric current will de- 
velop a pzrallel current in a wire some 
mile or so distant from it, and that awmes- 
sage may even be involuntarily transmitted 
in this way from a wire between stations 
at sea to a wire on land at a moderate dis- 
tance. 

In the same way, the mere rush of energy 
around you in London seems to-transmit a 
certain portion of itself to any mind which 
is at work in the heart of London, and to 
brace it up as it were to a higher nervous 
tension. London is like an electric bath 
to those who need that sort of reinviger- 
ating stimulus ; not do the sordid streets 
impress you less in that respect, —perhaps 


| even mofe on account of the greater mass 


of life that flows through them, —than the 
statelier streets. Lord Rosebery is quite 


_vight that the sordid streets make one mel- 


But when the throng is | 


ancholy when one reflects on the meanness 
of the life which they contain, on the 
squalor of the advertisements with which 
tae poorer inhabitants are regaled, the 
misery of their want, and the unmitigated 
| pangs which® might be mitigated if the 
poor were not so near the very brink of 
| destitution. But all that is a matter of re- 
| flection. When one does not reflect, the 
great tide of life that flows ceaselessly 
through the streets, adds not less, perhaps, 
as we have said, even more, to the im- 
pressiveness of London, than the richer 
and more camely life of the wealthier 
| quarters. 

The great charm of London is in the 
magnitude and variety of its life, and the 
singular order which regulates it To see 
the great tide of labor and organizing 
thought flow into London day by day in 
waves as sure and steady as those of the 
advancing tide, and then ebb again in the 
evening, as the laborers and the organ- 


..izers of labor rush back to their quiet 


homes, is even more impressive than to 
watch the flow and ebb of the sea ona 
line of beach. For we know how “the 
heaped waves of the Atlantic follow the 
moon,’’ but we do not know how it is that 
all these atoms of eager desire, and in- 
genious imagination, and restless self-will, 
are controlled so as to constitute the mighty 
whole of a city in which there is as much 
constancy and order as there is fulness of 
life. 
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Pocket Edition of the 
International Lessons 


At odd moments, when the Bible or lesson paper is not within reach, it is worth 
something to a busy teacher to have the next Sunday’s lesson right at hand. 

Twenty-five cents buys a beautiful little book, bound in fine cloth, containing 
ail the lessons of the International series for 1897 in both Common and Revised Ver- 
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